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ABSTRACT 



This investigation sought to study the 
socioeconomically disadvantaged child and his levels of achievement 
as related to the control of positive and negative reinforcements, 
personality constructs, classroom behavior, and parental attitudes 
about classroom behavior and school achievement. The sample consisted 
of 50 matched pairs of eighth grade black boys and girls. Findings 
tended to support previous research — which suggested that a belief in 
self- responsibility is a motivational influence on achievement. 
Additional support was also found for the construct-validity of the 
internal-external control variable as a generalized personality 
construct. Significant sex differences were found as well. Few 
significant differences were found among the mothers of 
underachievers and adequate achievers in their responses to the 
personal interview. [Due to the quality of print in the original 
copy, this document will be only marginally legible in hard copy and 
microfiche reproduction. ] (Author/DM) 
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SuMMAjSI 



The present investigation was designed to study the 
socio-economically disadvantaged child and his levels of 
school achievement, as related to tho internal versus 
external control of positive and negative reinforcements 
personality constructs, classroom oehavior and parental 
attitudes concerning classroom behavior and school 
achievement. Previous research indicates that among 
children who come from lower-oconomic, socially im- 
poverished circumstances, tnere is a high proportion 
of school failure, reading and learning disabilities, 
and life adjustment problems, i'ievertheloss, there are 
many children who are so classif ied who score within 
the normal range or a.ove on such tests, do well. in 
school, and appear to be highly ..motivated toward achiev- 
ing well-defined goals. The present research represents 
an attempt to study. further some of the variables that 
should assist in the understanding of the "adequate 
achiever" in this culturally disadvantaged group. 

The sample of this study consisted of $0 matched 
pairs of eighth grade ELack boys and girls, selected 
from schools defined as poverty schools under Title. I, 
Elementary raid Secondary Education met of 1965. All 
subjects had intelligence quotients between 90 - 109* 
as measured by the Lorg e-Thorndike Intelligence Test. 

One member of each pair was categorized in either 
Group A or Group B, based upon his score on the Iowa 
Basic. Skills achievement Test. Group A (Adequate 
Achievers) contained students whose projected com- 
posite achievement scores were 9*2 or better; while 
Group B (Underachievers) contained students whose 
projected composite achievement scores were 7«1 or 
below. 

Two measures of the internal versus external 
control of reinforcements personality dimension, the 
Intellectual achievement Responsibility (IAR) Question- 
naire, .and the Children' s Picture Test of Internal- 
External Control, (Battle I-E), were administered to 
each student, an index of classroom behavior, atti- 
tudes and performance was established by converting 
the combined totals from each of two teachers' ratings 
into a single composite score. Information regarding 
mothers! attitudes and reactions were obtained from 
responses to the Intellectual Achievement section of 
the Research Institute Questionnaire and Rating Scales; 
and by personal interviews of mothers in the homes of 
subjects. 
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iUialysis of data revealed the finding that Group A 
subjects (Adequate Achievers) tended to be more internal 
for both intellectual achievement s, (as measured by the 
IAR), and in more general situations, (as measured by 
the Battle I-E), than were Group B subjects (Under- 
achievers)* when boys and girls were- considered separ- 
ately, Group a girls were found to be significantly more 
internal in both intellectual achievement and in more 
general situations than Group B girls. Group A boys 
were revealed to be more internal than Group B boys in 
intellectual situations, but no significant difference 
was found between Group -•* boys and Group B boys in inore 
general situations. Analysis of sex differences re- 
vealed no significant difference between Group A toys 
and Group A girls on this variable; while Group B 
toys were found to be significantly more internal than 
were Group B giifLs. 

When positive reinforcement (I/) and negative 
reinforcement (I-) were considered Group A girls were 
found to be significantly more internal in both vari- 
ables than were Group B girls; while a comparable signi- 
ficant difference was found between Group A and ©roup B 
boys only for internal control of positive reinforce- ' 
ment* No significant difference was found between 
Group A and Group B boys for negative reinforcement. 

As expected. Group A subjects were rated signi- 
ficantly. higher by teachers in classroom behaviors and 
attitudes and personality characteristics than were 
Group B subjects. When sex differences were analysed, 
girls in both Group A and Group B were consistently 
evaluated by teachers as displaying less deviant be- 
havior than were boys in Group A md Group B. 

The mothers of Group A subjects were found to 
give significantly more total responses than did the 
mothers of Group B subjects; and the mothers of girls 
were found to be significantly more responsive than 
were mothers of boys* ibialysis of data also indicated 
that metiers of Group B subjects gave significantly 
more negative responses as first responses than did 
ioothers of Group A subjects. 



Responses to questionnaires revealed that mothers 
of Group x subjects tended to rate their children as more 
competent, and also tended ‘to state that they were more 
satisfied with tieir children 1 s academic achievement, 
t.xan did mothers ox Group B subjects* No significant 
differences were revealed between mothers in either 
group in the minimal standards t._at they set for there 
children nor in the importance they attributed to their 
children reaching high intellectual and academic goals. 
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kb tilers in both groups tended to set high minimal 
standards and to hold high attainment value for their 
children in tne intellectual area. 

Data concerning responses to personal interview 
questions indicated few significant differences between 
the mothers of Group A and Group B subjects. The 
mo therms of boys in Group a manifested significantly 
more satisfaction concerning their children's qcademic- 
intellectual achievement than did the mother's of the 
boys in Group B, but no comparable significant differ- 
erces were found for the mothers of Group A and Group B 
girls. 

- analysis concerning sex differences indicated 
that tho mother's of girls tended to have higher levels 
of expectations, higher degree of satisfaction with 
their daughter 1 s accomplishments, and higher minimal 
standards* in the academic area, than did the mothers 
of the boys. 

* 

Results fro m this investigation support previous 
research which suggest that a belief in self-responsi- 
bility constitutes a motivational influence upon achieve- 
ment performances. Thus the child who feels that he, 
rather t -an someone else, is responsible for his suc- 
cesses and failures appears to show greater initiative 
in seeking- higher grades, intellectual, rewards, a nd 
teacher approval. Underachievers may develop more ex- 
treme external attitudes t.ian adequate achievers as a 
defensive reaction to perceived reduced opportunities 
and choices for intellectual and academic rewards. 

The data suggest that a girl*s belief that she is 
responsible for both successes and failures which 
eventuated from her intellectual achievement efforts 
may constitute a greater incentive to academic achieve- 
ment than- a similar orientation in the case of boys. 

Black boys in this particular sccio-economically dis- 
- advantaged group appear to be more externally oriented 
concerning, successes and failures in intellectual-, 
academic situations, xll boys in this sample may tend 
to -see their world with some degree, of anoroier and them- 
selves as -having little control o^er their destinies 
under such conditions. Thus, for Black boys, ext^x^aLi- 
aatidn might be both an adaptation and a reaction to, 
a rOc.1 situation in waich they perceive the improbability 
of successfully attaining achievement standards set by 
a powerful, external entity. 
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In more general situations, again, the culture 
appears to be basically tao same lor both adequate 
achieving and undcx*acnieving Urs. But under these 
conditions, under, caic‘vin 0 . oys are more* internal 
than underachieviiig girls. The ^eneral cultural 
pressure for boys to take more responsibility for the 
consequences of their own actions than ...iris in 11 real 
life” circumstances, be indice oed by the a ove 

finding. 

The fact that mothers of Ion achievers appear 
to respond in a nor* negative manner to tneir children 
in situations related co intellectual achievement and - 
academic activities, suggests that parents --Those 
relationships with their children ere punitive , re- 
jecting and critical arc more likely to foster their 
children's belief in external control than are the 
parents who maintain - worv supportive, positive re- 
lationship with their children. Thus, threatening 
interactions .0 tween mothers and their children may 
help promote feelings of inadequacy and insecurity, 
and thus discourage them from assumin; credit for 
tneir successes and failures. 

few significant differences wer revealed between 
the mothers of underachievers and tue : others of adequate 
achievers in the responses givmi in the personal -inter- 
view situations, bhile the mothers of girls tended to 
hold higiier minimal standards and expectancy values, and 
to be more satisfied with evidence of achievement t.^an 
Here the mothers of boys ; and the mothers of adequate 
achievers appeared to be me- e satisfied with academic 
achievement levels than were the mothers of underachievers; 
few other differences were obtained. In all other areas 
the mothers of all of the subjects in this socio-academic 
group appeared to oe more satisfied with academic achieve- 
mont levels than were the mothers of underachievers; few 
other differences were obtained. In all other areas the 
mothers of all of the subjects in this particular socio- 
economically disadvantaged group appeared to give rela- 
tively the same types of answers to questions posed to 
them in the interview setting. Either these parents 
are in fact not different in their attitudes toward 
their children's academic-intellectual accomplishments; 
might be less willing to ive honest answers concerning 
these differences in an interview situation; and/or - 
interview responses might not significantly related 
to internality-externality. 




The overall findings in this investigation lends 
additional support to '\h* construct validity of the internal- 
external control variable as a generalized personality con- 
struct. 
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Chapter I - Introduction and 
background Ini ormati on for Study 

A. Problems and Objectives 

The extension and democratization of opportunity for 
individual achievement , regardless of adventitious circum- 
stances of race, color, and creed, continue to remain major 
factjrs in the ra tionale i or publicrly supported schools, 
the democratic ideal demands that the educational system strive 
to provide an education for lOOp of the school-age children. 

This invariably Gieens that efforts will be made to educate the 
emotionally unstable , . the physically handicapped, the unmotivated, 
hostile and unwilling, and tnose less able to cope with the school 
culture anc its expectations. Thus, the necessity of specially „ 
adapted curriculum, methods and guidance to ? ccomodate the 
special problems of the social deviant is increasingly recog- 
nized as a major educational and social task. 

It is generally recognized that we have not reacned these 
educational goals, im ever increasing body of research over 
the past few decades hr s made it clear tiu t the utilization of . 
educational opportunities tend to follow, to a large degree, 
the lines of stratification of tne social system of our society. 
There seems to be f direct correlation between socio-economic 
position and academic achievement ; with poor academic achieve- 
ment persisting as a social problem in the lower socio-economic 
group. ivu.o n^ children who come from rower economic, socially 
impoverished circumstances, there is r high proportion of 'school 
failure, school drop-outs, rer ding and learning disabilities, as 
well as life adjustment problems. Thus, these children not only 
grow up poorly .equipped academic? ’Lfy , but also the effectiveness 
of the school- p-s a major socialization institution is diminished. 
The fact that this same segment of the population contributes 
disproportion?* tely to the delinquency i rid other Social de'viancy 
statistics adds to the urgency of developing preventive educa- 
tional procedures. 

There are many children who, although they come from 
lower-class, economically and. socially disadvantaged circum- 
stances, do well in school, become interested in pursuing 
higher education, and appear to be highly rotiva .ted towards 
reaching well-defined goals. Why? Who' are these students? 

In what ways are their home and school experience different 
from the home and school experiences of those children who 
do not do so well in school? Is there a difference in the 
self-esteem of these children; the aspirations of their par- 
ents for them, level of uOrale.; structure of the family, or 
ego development? 

z 
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One of the most compelling arguments for providing tne 
maximum education* 1 advantages for *11 American children, 
regardless of their social, economic, nation* 1 or racial back- 
ground, is the fact that some students, even from the most 
di sactvrnt&ged homes, have successful school experiences. If 
v/e could determine v/nat factors contribute to the observed 
fact that some children who are classified as socially and economi- 
cally disadvantaged effectively use their intellectual potentials 
for academic advancement , while others so classified are not 
successful in this aspect of life, education would be in a better 
position to use such knowledge to provide more effective training 
and specifically directed motiv? tional education efforts. 

The present study v/as an attempt to isolate and study the 
interrelationships between certain variables' which may differen- 
tiate bet ween, and provide a better understanding of, ohe 
"adeopiate achiever" and the "underachiever" in this low income, 
Black population. 

B/ Who Are the Socio-Economically Disadvantaged/ 

The so cio- economically disadvantaged youth is not exclu- 
sively a member of any particular racial, regional, occux;a- 
tional, or . behavioral group, ill though they have congregated 
most noticeably in the big cities, the disadvantaged are ac- 
tually widely distributed in trie U. S. , being present in all 
except the very high income communities. In racial and etnnic 
terms, the disadvantaged groups are about evenly divided be- 
tween whites and non-v/hites; making up 15jfe of tne adult popu- 
lation, and approximately 20?o of the child population* Accor- 
ding to navighurst ^ 1> 65 ) tne socio-econotaicail^ disadvantaged 
group consists of the following ethnic and social groups: 

1. ilegroes from the rural South who have migrated 
recently to the Northern industrial cities. 

2. Whites from the run 1 Soutn and the Southern 
mountains who have migrated recently to the North- 
ern industrial cities. . 

3. Puerto Hi cans who have migrated to a fev; Northern 
industrial cities. 

4. Mexicans with a rural background who have migrated 
into the West and midwest. 

5. European immigrants v;ith a rural background, from 
Eastern and Southern Europe. 

These five groups are at the bottom of the American society in 
terms of income; and they suffer from social and economic dis- 
crimination at the hands, of the majority of the society. 

In terns of certain family characteristics which relate 
directly to the child, the socially disadvantaged child’ is 
more likely to come from a family lacking in concern about 
reading, education, stimulating conversation, and good school 
achievement (Bernstein, 1961). 
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In terms of personal characteristics, idessman (1962) beli^es 
iihat the disadvantaged students tend to be : 



1. physical and visual rather tnrn aural; 

2. content-centered rather than f ora- centered ; 

3. externally oriented rather that introspective; 

4 . problem centered rather than abstract centered; 

5. spatial rather than temporal; 

6. inductive rather than deductive; 

7. slov: , careful, patient rather than quick, facile, 
and clever; 

8. oriented to action and games rather tnan tests; 
expressive rather t/ian instrumental; 

10. one-tracic thinkers rather than , flexible ; 

• 11. action oriented in verbal matters rather than' 

word-bound. 

She term “ educa tionally deprived children 0 has been 
defined under Title I, Elementary and Seconda r;y Educa tion Act 
of 1965, as:- 



...those children who have need for special educa- 
tional assistance in order tnat their level of .edu- 
cational attainment may be raised to that appropriate, 
for children of tneir age. Tne term includes children 
who are handicapped, whose needs for such special 
educational assistance result from poverty, neglect, 
delinquency, or cultural or linguistic isolation from 
the community at large. 



Tni s same U. S. government regulation requires that projects 
be d-esigned to mfeet the needs of educationally deprived child- 
ren living in school attendance areas with high concentration 
of children from low-income faiailies or those areas wnere. the 
concentration of such children is as high as, or higher than, 
the average concentration for the district as a whole. 

Some local -educational - gencies often use the Office . 
.Economic Opportunity poverty guideline .(1964) of 62000 
the. family income for two persons, and $500 for each ad*- 
ditional member when applying for grants. However, income 
data Mere not easily available, and/or where out-of-date for 
his Mi dwe stern Public School District. Therefore, for schools. 
*o be designated as “poverty schools, 11 the number of children 
rorn low-income families were estimated on the -basis of the 
number of such ch: ldren wiio are in families receiving Aid to 
i ami lies with Dependent Children, (APDC). 



.’* • -Hevised Criteria for the Approve 1 of Title I , E.S.E.A. 
Title I Program Guide #44. 
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if or the purposes of this study, children selected will 
be registered in schools identified by the hoard of Lducation 
of St, Louis for participation in Titlel activities on the 
basis of educational deficiency and need for special services 
as cited in che above mentioned regulations, 

C, Brief He view ox He la ted Literature 



The internal versus external control of reinforcement 
construct distributes individuals according to the degree to 
which they accept personal responsibility lor v/hat happens to 
them, in contrast to the attribution of responsibili ty to forces 
outside of thier ‘control. This construct, as conceptualized 
in Hotter 1 s social learning theory (Hotter, 195*0 » is a gener- 
alized expectancy operating across a large number of situations 
v/hich relates to whether or not the individual possesses or 
lacK*s power over what happens to him, - People vmo usually see 
the reinforcements they receive as caused by their own instru- 
mental behaviors have been termed 11 internal s’* . "Lxternals" 
are those people who believe that their reinforcements are 
caused by' agents or forces outside tneiuselves over which* they 
have no control. The internal control dimension distributes 
individuals according to the degree to v/hich they accept per- 
sonal responsibility for v/hat happens to tneia. The external 
control dimension distributes individuals according to the 
degree to v/hich t^ey attribute causality to any number of forces 
such as chance, fate, * supernatural powers, an inability to 
understand the world, the influence of other people, tasK 
characteristics, or complex social and politic; 1 processes. 

Many experiments and studies have been performed, lend- 
ing empirical evidence to support this interpretation of the 
generalized expectancy for internal versus external control of 
reinforcement. ' 

Hhares (1$57« 1962), James and Hotter (1958), James (1957), 
Hotter, Live rant, and Crowne (1961), hold‘eh *fen’d- Hotter (ly62), 
Blacftcm&n (1962), et al, have shown that the growth and extinc- 
tion of expectancies for reward vary predictably under different 
experimental conditions if the tasks are perceived by S as chance, i 
luck, or experinienter-contrblled rather than as a matter of 
personal skill*. 

Several studies' of the relationship between internal 
versus external orientation and other personality variables 
report significant differences bet v/een "Internals 11 and l, Lx- 
ternals". Differential findings were obtained on factors 
such -as •■•hw-auch* -usef-ul- Lnfo-mati on they had-.acquired about 
the situations they were in (Seernan and hvans, 1962; Seeman, 

1963); the' 'extent to v/hich they preferred to have others con- 
trol situations they were in as opposed to being able to be- 
have autonomously, (Cromwell, Hosenthal, Shakow, and ^ahn, 1961; 
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Hotter and Mulry, 1965; *' a tson and .bauma-l, 1>67; leather, 

1^67 ; Julian and ixatz, I 968 ; and the extent to vnic n they 
denied disabilities, (,Lipp, kolstoe, James, end itandall , ly 68 ). 

Further research indicates- that externals tend to be 
more maladjusted than internals, t^hersch and Scheibe, 1967); 
externals tend to be less effective working in a situation 
colling for attitudes tnat denote self-coni' icence that they 
could succeed at a given task, ^ Cromwell, Kosenthal, Shako v/ f 
and Zahn, I 96 I) ; externals tend to be more easily influenced 
and h< ve less influence on others then internal individual-®, 
^Phares, 1^65); external individuals tend to approach obsta- 
cles in an intrap uni tive manner,- v/hile internals more of.ten 
tend to seek constructive solutions to problems, (Butter- 
'field, I964j ; external individuals., tend to manifest greater, 
and more enfeebling anxiety tha n i n t e rna 1 ihd i vi d ual s ‘( Via: t son,* 
IV 67 .; ■ Tolor and -Heznikoff, I967); and externals tend to rate 
their* pa rente as hrving been more authoritarian and' rejecting 
than do individuals judged to be internally orient.ed,, (Tolor 
and Talowiec, 1968). i . , ■ 

Otwer studies have been devoted to an exploration of 
the interaction of class and ethnic group with the.., person- 
ality variable internal versus external control of reinforce- 
ments* Graves and Jessor (ly6l), Jessor et al ^1967) adopted 
the I - hi Scale for high school students and studied ethnic 
differences ■ in an isolated tri-ethnic . community. Consistent - ., 
with -their predictions, they found unites to be most internal, 
followed by Spanish Americans, and that Indians were most. ex- 
ternal in attitudes. 

. x « • s 

franklin ^ 1963 )- found a significant positive relation- 
ship between higher social economic class and internaiity* 

w- Battle and Hotter 1.1963) studied a generalized expec- 
tancy for interne I versus external control of reinforcement 
in negro and hnite 6th and 8th grade school children* U* 
portion.- of the study was devoted to developing the projective . 
test of! interne. 1 vs. external locus of control for children 
which will be used in the present investigation*) i y Jajor 
findings included: 

1. The interaction of social class and ethnic group 
- was highly related to internal-external control 

• ‘ attitudes, with; Diiddle-class . children in general 

significantly more internal than lower-class; 
while lower-class iJegroes were significantly 
r:.ore external than Hiddle-class negroes or Whites. 

*;2. The finding that lower-class negroes with high ICJ 1 s . 

* were more external than middle-class whites with 

lower IQ* s might suggest that brighter lower-class 
negroes may develop extreme external attitudes as 
a defense reaction to perceived reduced choices 
for external or material rewards. 

5 



uei’court and .uaav/ig { 1 ^ 6 $) found that : Negroes would score 
more externally than whites on the I-h Scale ;• and that they 
would perioral on an achievement task in a m.- nner reflecting 
greater expectancy for external control of reward than would 
a comparative white group of subjects. 

G-ore and hotter ( 1963 )* and Stricicland (,1^65) iou&d 
significant differences v/itliin the hegro population in’ in- 
ternal-external orientation; and that the difference could 
be related to the type and degree of coiauiitliietot behavior to 
effect social change; with the most external subjects being 
less willing to become involved in social action. 

D. Parental Attitudes and educational Aspirations 

Directly related to the re search proposed in this study 
are the findings of several investigators concerning the re- 
lationship between parentrl attitudes and roles and how they 
affect childrens achievement behaviors and educational as- 
pirations. 

In several studies at the Pels xiesearch Institute v^ran- 
dall, Dewey, eatkovsKy, Preston 1^64; natkovsky, Preston, 
Crandall ly64; Katkov sky, Crandall, Good 1967) it was found 
that both parents held values for the intellectual achievement 
of their children, particularly their daughters, similar to 
those v/hicn they held for themselves. There seemed, in gen- 
eral, to be a trend for the parents, particularly parents of 
the sex opposite to the child, to translate their own achi eve- 
men t^atti* tildes into their behavior with tneir offspring in a 
manner consistent with cultural stereo types of sex roles. 

na-urcovsicy , et al, ( 1967 ) reported that while girls whose 
fathers were especii lly affectionate and nurturant were less 
prone to believe that they had caused tneir own failures, 
findings generally indicated that parent behaviors charac- 
terized as warm, praising, protective, and supportive, were 
positively associated with children’s beliefs in internal 
control. Conversely, “negative" parental behaviors, such 
as dominance, rejection, and criticality were negatively 
associated with beliefs in internal control. 

Hesearch indicates that important antecedents of child- 
ren’s beliefs that they cause the reinforcements they receive, 
ra ther than someone or s ) me thing else, may be id and in parent 
attitudes, behaviors, and in the nature of parent-child rela- 
tionships. Beliefs in internal control have been shown to be 
well established during childhood and that they increase little 
from the third through' the twelfth grades, l Crandall, eatkovsky 
and Crandall, 1965 )'. ' : 



o 
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Chance (1965) has reported that maternal permissive- 
ness, early independence training, rnd mother's flexibility 
of expectations for their children v/ere significantly re- 
lated to their son's beliefs in internal control; but fio 
significant relations .were found between those maternal 
variables and daughter 1 s beliefs; while Cromwell (1963) 
reported ' tha t adult normal males who held external control 
orientations perceived their mothers as protective. 

The extensive report on Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity published by the U. S. Office of Education, (.Coleman, 
Campbell, Hobson, HcPa.rtland, mood, beinfeld, and York, 1966), 
demonstrates tnat school achievement among children of minor- 
ity- groups is better predicted by this intern? 1 -external 
personality variable than by any of the many other attitu- 
dinal, familial, school, and teacher variables studied by 
them. 
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Chapter II 
Procedure 



A. * Method 

a sample consisted of 50 p^irs of 8th grade Black: 
hoys r.nd girls selected from schools design: ted as "poverty 11 
schools by this nidwe stern City Board of Education.^ 

Socioeconomic status was further determined on the 
basis of the father’s and/or mother 1 s occupation as given 
on the school cuiuuulc'tive record. -These occupations were 
categorized according to Lloyd Warner* s classification 
(.Warner, meeker, and Els, 1949). This classification was 
used as a control variable to insure that dependent vari- 
able differences were not a function of differences in 
socioeconomic factors. 

Subjects were matched on the basis of certain relevant 
variables such as sex, age, family background and number of 
siblings. All subjects were between the ages of I A and l6, 
and had scored within tne normal r? nge of intelligence on 
the Lorge-Thornditce Intelligence bcale (hji'ge-Thorndike Test, 
1957* Boston: Houghton- Miff lin Co.). ^IQ ! s between 9 O and 

10v ) The measure of academic competence employed was the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (.IBS) ( I owa Tests of Basic Skills, 
State University of Iowa, 1955* Boston: noughton Mifflin Co.). 

Both were administered by the St. Louis Testing Service 
when the student was in the ?th grade. Scores from the above 
tv/o tests, readily obtainable from the curnmulative records, 
were used to assign the students to Croup A or to Group B, 

One member of each pair was placed in either Group A 
or Group B v based upon his or her score on the Iowa Basis 
Skills, Achievement Test. Group a (Adequate Achievers) 
consisted of students whose projected scores would o x ualify 
them for the Track I level of educational achievement.? 

Group B (Underachievers) consisted of those students whose 
projected scores qualified them for tne Track III educational 
achievement level. (Track II students were not used in this 
s tudy . 



2. The Board of Education, using the recjrds of the State 
Office of Welfare, determines the number of children on 
Aid for Dependent Children in each school, and compares 
the percentage in the city as a whole. If the percentage 
is equal to or greater then the city average, t^e school 

is entitled to receive government funding through tne U. S. 
Office of Economic opportunity. ^ 1965 ). 

3. The 3-^rack Plan: The Public School System of this Mid- 
western city had instigated a Plan for the secondary 
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lor the purpose of tiiis study Reading and Arithmetic 
scores were combined to mr ke a composite score rnd pupils 
were placed in either Group A (Adequate Achievers)* or 
Group 3 (Underachievers^. Tne IBS was given when students 
were in the second semester of the seventh grade year. 
Therefore 1.0 or one year was. added to these scores in 
order to make them comparable to eighth grade scores and 
to ascertain the potential of these students as bth grade 
perf o ruiers . 

Group A (Adequate Achievers) consisted of those stu- 
dents whose projected composite scores were y.2 or above. 
Group £ (Underachievers) consisted of those students whose 
projected composite scores sere 7»I or below. Tracn: II 
students whose projected composite scores were between 7*2 
and 9.1 were not used in this study. 

Two measures of the internal versus externe'.l control 
of reinforcements dimension were administered to each 
student. The Intellectual Achievement responsibility (IAR) 
questionnaire (Crandall, i\e tkovsky , and Crandall, 1965) 
was devised to assess beliefs in internal- ext ernal respon- 
sibility for. reinforcements exclusively in intellectual- 
academic achievement tasKis ai.,d situations. It consists of 
34 forced- choice items, each of v.hich poses one internal 
and one external alternative as the reason for the occur- 
rence of the event given in the item stem. Since half the 
items describe positive events and half describe negative 
events, this scale was used to yield two separate sub scores 
for each student, one for belief in internal responsibility 
for successes (i/), the other for interne 1 responsibility 
for failures (I-). The two I scores were also summed (1^. ^) 
to provide a general index of internal beliefs across in- 
tellectual-academic reinforcements of both a positive and a 
negative nature. 



3. schools. Students entering high school were placed in 
: .one of the 3 tradks on the basis of the scores that they 
had obtained on the Iowa Basic Skills Test. The "cutting 



scores" which 


de termined 


the track were; 




Track I 


Track II 


Track III 


‘Hagding 


9.2 


7.2 - y.i 


belov/ 7 * 2 


Ari thmetic 


9.2 


7.2 - 9.1 


below 7. 2 



Pupils entering high school were tracked in both lead- 
ing and matnemati cs ; i.e., a pupil Who scored 6.y on 
the Iowa Basic Skills Test in reading T/a¥ placed ' in 
Track III in English, and if he scored 7.5 on the 
Iowa Basic Skills Test in Arithmetic, he was placed 
in Track 1 1 in math. 
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he second test of internal-external orientation 
was a projective task, tne 11 Children 1 s -i icturo Test of 
Intcrnal-iaXternal Control 51 , (Eattle, 1963 J. bn this six- 
itein cartoon tost the cnild stated. 11 what ho would say" in 
various “lifelike 11 situations waicii involved tne attribu- 
tion 01 responsibility. The tnree of 51 externality" , and a 
nondi scriiiii'nato ry midpo int. The hi .her txie score, the more 
external the orientation. 



::-ach student was rated by two teachers with whom he 
had close contacts in the past two years on classroom be- 
havior, attitudes, and performance (Lincoln High School, 
Graphic student evaluation Summary, 1967). -n index of 
behavior and attitudes was established by converting the 
combined totals 1 r om each of the two ratings into a single 

S CO i o . 

Stud nts were ranked according to t no index received 
in these areas, and the association . e tween tn^se ratings 
and other variables included in this study was determined. 

One of the aims 01 tail investigation was to investi- 
gate the relationship between parents 1 attitudes and reac- 
tions and the development of young childrens achievement 
motivations and behaviors. Information regarding the 
parents* attitudes and reactions were obtained through 
interviews questionnaires, and rating scales, developed 
by the Pels -Research Institute. * 

The parents were asked to rate his child’s compe- 
tence in academic ano- intellectual tasks in comparison 
with other children his age, using the . 9 els Research 
Institute Hat : ; ng Scale in the Intellectual . rca. In 
addition, the twelve v.ucstions concerning the Intellec- 
tual nrea of the Pels 1 search Institute Parent Reaction 
Questionnaire were answered by each parent. 

The fourteen questions from the Intellectual xrea 
of the Pis ft search Institute P. rent I terviow I, regard- 
ing children’s intellectual behavior (C:/ ndall, 19 ^ 3 ) wer;e 
administered in a -personal interview to further determine 
tne attitudes of the mothers in this lower socioeconomic 
group toward their children 1 :' intellectual behavior, Demo- 
grapliic characteristics concerning the mother such, as age, 
income, marital status, etc., were obtained during this 
interview. 1 .sponges "/•ere compared with other data gather- 
ed in the investigation. 



Ip, i 1 Is Research Institute, located on the campus of 
nvtioch C. .Uege, X How S r n;s, 0\io. Virginia C. 
Crandall, Director. 



Three experienced interviewere visited the homes 
of the* subjects used in this study in an attempt to iso- 
late some of the significant variables related to parental 
attitudes concerning intellectual-academic development. 5 
Only the responses of the mothers of the subjects involved 
in this study were analysed.' Eleven variables wore con- 
sidered in this phase of the investigation. 

raront 1 s -tainment V iue (AV) • f erred to the degree 
of importance which the mother attached to her child *s 
achievement performance. T interviewers accertained a 
rating based on the mother 1 ;, 'eport of her direct inter- 
actions with thq child from which his xV for the child 
lrdglrb ' be inferred. The mother at the * high end* of the 
scale (i.e., a seven rating) expressed a desire for her 
child to show interest, participate, exhibit effort, 
persistence and iferform competently in a given area of 
achievement. 

The parent 1 s expectancy (P-E) f*?r the child re- 
feri’ed to the general level of competence at which the. 
mother believed the cnild to be characteristically able 
to perform. T e rating was. based on the mother* e sub- 
j active evaluation of the child's competence. 

The parent* s satisfaction-dissatisfaction (S-D) 
with the child* s achievement behavior referred to the 
general -amount of satisfaction versus dissatisfaction 
Which the mother expressed regarding the child* s per- 
formance in tne achievement' area under consideration. 

This variable. included the mother * 5 expressed feelings 
about the child *s interest, participation, effort and 
competence. parent who received a seven rating was 
one who reported experiencing frequent and strong 
satisfaction from his childs .-performance in many activi- 
ties in the achievement area, while a parent rated one 
indicated frequent and strong dissatisfaction with many 
of his child's activities. 

T :• parent*: minimal standards (IviS) r* his child 
referred to the minimum level of competence on the part 
of the child necessary to satisfy the parent. T.ir vari- 
able dealt with the level of competence uelow which the 
child* g performance resulted in parental dissatisfaction 
and above which lead to satisfaction. 



5* Inter-rater reliability coefficient sand the inter- 
view instrument used are given in i : . ; endix I and II. 
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Parental instigation (P-I ) referred to the degree 
to whicn the parent attempted to increase ox* decrease 
tiie child*; participation in an achievement area. T 
final rating was based on a combination of judgments 
concerning the degree of parental dominance and coersion 
toward achievement activities^ the amount of instigation 
and emphasis on competence. 

Parental participation (P-P) referred to the extent 
the parent participates with the child in activities 
representing an achievement area. P rticipation was 
rated from state..icnts in which the mother indicated that 
she was actually involved in the same activity as the 
child. A • . 'rate judgment was made for frequency (F-P-P) 
nf for intensity (I -P-P) tho mothei , fe ; "ti citation; 
using a five-point scale for each. 

Positive ; arental reaction (P-P-R) furred to the 
amount of positive reactions tho parent displayed to the 
child regarding the child* r achievement behavior in a 
given achievement area. I eluded were, the parent * si- 
r-factions to the child* * interest^ participation, effort 
and competence, b .rate, ratings were made concerning 
the frequency (F-P-P-R) . ri>. the intensity (I-P-I-R) 
the mother* -sitivc reaction to her child * r achieve- 
ment effort. 

Negative parental reaction (R-P-R) erred to 
the amount of negative reactions the mother displayed 
to the child regarding the cliild* •’ iiievement behavior 
in a given acnievehuiit area, which included the mother *r 
reactions to her child*: interest, participation, effort 
and competence. Fr.yuohcy (P-P-P-R) v *- 1 intensity 
(1-N-r-R) ’• t/.P. s were made separately, with the final 
rating based on a combination of all those. 

” B. Safeguards : 

‘ the following safeguards were instigated to insure 
tiie anonymity of subjects involved in this study and the 
confidentiality of their responses, as. well a.sto insure 
their right ox privacy and to eliminate any adverse effects, 
developing from this research project. 

1* Demographic information was taken from classroom 
records* Names, addresses, occupational information, etc., 
secured from this source will hot be published as a result 
of this study. Such information- was used to match stu- 
dents on-various --relevant variables in order to-form- the 
necessaxy/ groups for this research. 
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2« ‘Parents uere asked to sign forms granting their 
child permission to participate in the study. These 
forms gave explicit information concerning the condi- 
tions of the investigation; and, in addition, parents 
were informed that tney could withdraw from the project 
at any time, bo child was included in this study with- 
out the signed perms sion of the parent. 



3. Each student was given a number and this number 
was placed on each test, and on the* questionnaire and * 
rating forms used by the parents. Thus, subjects were 
listed by number, rather than by name, for analysis of 
data. 

*9« hypotheses 

The predictions of findings included the f olio wing: 

1. .adequate achievers were expected to score higher 
in their general belief in tneir own internal 
control of events, i.c., would* tend to perceive 
events as Contingent upon their own beaeviors, which 
viould account for their tendency to make more ad- 
equate efforts at striving for achievement. By 
contrast, underachievers were ecpected to score 

* liigher in the direction of external control, i.e., 
they would tend to have a generalized expectancy 
that reinforcements are not contingent upon their 
own behaviors, and would 'tend not to feel responsi- 
ble for their successes and consequent^ limit 
their efforts in achievement directions* 

2. The parents of adequate achievers were expected 
to show significantly higher concern for academic 
achievement and for appropriate classroom behavior 
than were the parents of underachievers. 

3* In the more refined analysis of internal- external 
control of positive and negative reinforcements 
respectively, it was predicted that those subjects 
who believed tuat positive reinforcement was con- 
tingent upon their own behaviors would bo more 
active, striving and directed toward classroom 
achievement and teacher approval ox their behavior. 
By contrast, tuose students who felt that positive 
reinforcement was contingent upon factors external 
to their own behavior would be expected to be more 
passive, dependent, and unlikely to strive for 
achievement for positive reinforcement. 



It was predicted that those students who felt tnat 
negative reinforcement was contingent upon their 
own behavior would tend to inhibit and suppress 
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their behavior resulting in negative reinforce- 
ment and would tend to. be controlled and rela- 
tively inhibited in the classroom situation* By 
contrast, the students with the belief that nega- 
tive reinforcement was not contingent upon their 
own behavior would be much less likely to inhibit 
acting out behavior in the classroom situation 
and would tend to show more deviant over-all be- 
havior within tnat situation, 

D, Statistical InaLysis 

Both non-parametric statistical methods and para- 
metric statistical methods were used in the analysis of 
data. The subjects in this study were not randomly select- 
ed, nor were they drawn from what might be. considered 
normally distributed population. 



The Spearman Rank-Difference Correlation c r and the 
Bear son Product iiomont Correlation were used for all 
measures of association, The wilcoxon xiatclied-Pair s 
Signed-Ranks Test, y? > and t-test were employed for all 
assessments of differences be Ween groups# 

The null hypothesis in this research design was 
that no difference would be found between the students 
in Group x and the students in Group B in the person- 
ality variables of internal versus external control of 
reinforcements, in classroom behavior, aid in parental 
attitudes concerning educational achievement, classroom 
behavior, and intellectual efforts. Throughout this 
study the , 0$ level ox significance was accepted as the 
limit for tlib rejection of the null hypothesis. 
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Table 1 

SPEARMA.tT ra; k intercorrelations among the predictor, variabies 
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Table 2 

■PSARMAH RAN; INTERCORRELATIONS "'MONG THE PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
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Chapter III 
RESULTS 



A» Interoorrelations Among the Predictor Variables; 



Intercorrelations among the predictor variables were 
computed, using the Spearman Rank Correlation Coefficient. 
f. report of intercorrelations among the predictor variables 
are presented in Tables 1 and 2, There were sixteen pre- 
dictor variables included in this portion of the study: 
Battle's Children's Picture Test of Internal-External Control 
of Reinforcement, (Battle I-E)j Intellectual Achievement 
Responsibility Questionnaire (IAR-Total, Positive, and 
Negative Scores); Teachers' Composite Positive Evaluation 
Score, (TCPE); Adverse Deviant Behavior Score (ADBS)j 
Mothers' Positive Reactivity (MFR); Mothers' Negative 
Reactivity (MNR); Mothers' Total Reactivity (Positive, 
plus negative, MTRn ); Mothers' Total Reactivity (Positive, 
negative, plus neutral responses, MTR2); Mothers' Negative 
Response as First Response (M1®?NR); Mothers' Positive 
Response as First Response (PH/ FR)j Itothers* Rating of 
Crmp^tence,. (R- <vf C)j itothers' Minimal Standards (MS); 

Ethers' Rating of Satisfaction (R of S); and Itothers' 
Attainment Value (MAV). Of the 120 correlations comprising 
the intercorrelational matrix for these variables, 37 were 
statistically significant at the ,0$ level, or less; with 
?.$ of these significant at the .01 probability level. 

This number is obviously better than chance. 



First, as might be anticipatedy'the correlatidn be- 
tween the tiro measures of internal-external control expec- 
tancies, (IAR and Battle I-E), was highly significant, 

( i ho - "*.37, p * less than .01), and was similar to those 
obtained in other research, (SLaler, 196l; Battle, 1963; 

Rotter, 1966). The negative correlation is an ; artifact of 
the. manner in which the internal-external personality con- 
struct was scored. On the IAR Questionnaire the higher 
the score the more internal the orientation; whereas on. 
the Battle I-E, a high score is indicative of externality. 

Both the Positive IAR subscore and the Negative IAR 
subscores were significantly correlated with the Ehttle I-E 
scores, (rho s -.32; -.28; respectively; p is less than .01 )„ 
This indicates that subjects who are internal concerning 
responsibility for both successes and failures in , intellectual- 
academic situations, tend also to be internal in situations 
outside the educational setting. . 

The Correlation's' between the measure of internal- 
external orientation in intellectual-academic situations, 

(IAR) and teacher evaluations were highly significant. 

Teachers' ratings on ten items selected from. the Lincoln 
III gh . School Student Evaluation Form were . combined to obtain 

. , . 17 - • 
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the Teachers' Composite Positive Evaluation Score, nonce- 
forth refereed to as the TCPE, Items selected were Responsi- 
bility, Attention, Cooperation, Interest, Self-Communication, 
Participation, Leadership, Emotional Stability, i.ggressive- 
ness, and Defensiveness, weights given each item ranged 
from 1 to £, with 1 indicating a lovr rating- on the particular 
charcteri sties, and $ considered as a rating of very high* 

The weights were added for each with Aggressiveness and 
Defensiveness scored in the reverse direction. The scores 
thus obtained from the two teachers asked to rate each child 
were corabinod to form the TCPE score. ° 



O 

ERIC 



Teachers' ratings on the five items selected from the 
Lincoln High School Student Evaluation Form were combined, 
as explained, in order to obtain a score pertaining to "acting- 
out" behavior. Items used to obtain the Deviant behavior Score, 
henceforth called the DBS score, were: Compliance, Aggresive- 

ness, ^motional Stability, Politeness, and Social Concern, 
Because those students who tended to score high in compliance, 
emotional stability, politeness and social concern tended to 
score low in aggressiveness and defensiveness^, and vice- 
versa, aggressiveness and defensiveness were scored in the 
reverse direction in order to obtain the DES score. For 
example, if a student was rated $ in aggresseveness his 
score was weighted as 1 for purposes of this study; if he 
had been rated 2 in defensiveness his score was given a 
weight of 1|, etc. Thus an obtained low score would indicate 
high degree of deviant behavior; while a high score would 

indicate "Low ^ manifestation of deviant behavior; — The~scores 

given to students by the two teachers were combined in order 
to ohtain a composite DBS score. 

Teachers' Composite Positive Evaluation Scores (TCPE) 
were signif icantly correlated with Teachers' Deviant Be- 
havior Scores, (DBS), (rho = p is less than ,0l). 

Thus, subjects vho were rated by teachers as being more 
responsible, attentive, interrested, etc,, were also seen 
as being more emotionally stable, polite, and compliant 
and less aggressive and defensive. Subjects rated high 
in these areas also tended to be more internal in educa- 
tional situations* (rho ~ , 19 £ and *21, p less than *0£). 

That is, adequate achievers who were more, internal tended 
to be evaluated higher in positive classroom attitudes and 
behavior, and personality characteristics than were the 
more external subjects. However no correlation was found 



6, (in a previous study, (Lincoln High School, 1967 ), 
using 100 students, an interrater reliability coeffi- 
cient of ,93 was obtained. For the present study 
interrater reliability coefficients for schools A,B, 
C,D, and-E were found to be ,93 >*96, .88, and ,91 

respectively. ) 
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between high teacher ratings in the areas noted above and 
more “lifelike" situations as measured by the Battle I-E, 
Parents* evaluation of their children* s competence in aca- 
demic and intellectual tasks and the minimal standards that 
they held for their child* s perfo nuance in school work was 
also significantly correlated* (riio *29, p ^s less than *0l) 3 
Competence was also signif icantly associated with the degree of 
satisfaction that parents* felt concerning their child* s 
achievement in the educational setting, (rho * ,36, p is less 
than *01)* 

Parents* satisfaction with classroom performance was 
significantly and positively correlated with positive re- 
actions to academic considerations (rho = ,30, p less than 
,01)) while an adverse relationahip was found between satis- 
faction and parents* negative reactivity* (rho - *28* p is 
less than , 01 )* In like manner, parents* satisfaction was 
positively related to positive responses [given as first 
responses, (rho ■ *21, p less than *05), and adversely re- 
lated to negative responses given as first responses, 

(rho - *21* p is less than ,05). 

’ When the responses selected by the mothers as the one 

; response which best described the way in which she has re- 
acted to her child in similar situations most often are 
examined, a significant positive correlation is found be- 
tween mother* s positive response as first response and 

m thers * total jreactlyi ty*_Cr ho. JL • 29 *.„p~le s s - than -,.01 ) j 

and "ah inverse relationship with mother* s negative response , 

as a first reaction (rho » less than *01), 

Mothers* first response judged as indicating a nega- 
tive reaction is found to be significantly related to the 
Battle I-E, which measures internal-external orientation 
outside an educational setting, (rho * ,21, p less than 
•Q 5 >)« This correlation indicates that those students who 
tend to be external have mothers who tend to give a nega- 
tive response as the first response to. their child in aca- 
demic situations^ No correspondingly significant correla- 
tion was found between either negative or positive reactiv- 
ity and the I A R Questionnaire, which measures the internal- 
external personality construct in intellectual-academic 
situations* 

B* Some Relevant Differences Between Group A and Group B . 

Subjects : 

ifcrpothesis 1 predicted that adequate achievers (Group 
A), would score higher in their general belief in their own 
internal control of events than would underachievers. The 
data for this hypothesis are presented in Tables 3 and U* 
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Results from the Wilcoxon f'iatched- Pairs Signed-Ranks 
Test indicated a significant difference between the total 
Battle Children's Picture Test of I-kj with adequate achievers 
(Group A) found to be significantly more internal than the 
underachievers, (Group B), (z = -2.583 p z .001*9). Similar 
results are noted for the t-test analysis (t - 2.5l, P less 
than . 05 ). 

when boys and girls were considered separately, girls 
in Group A were found to be significantly more internal than 
girls in Group B, but no comparable significant differences 
were found for the boys. There tends to be no significant 
difference between the internal orientation of the boys in 
Group A and Group B, as measured by the Battle I-E. (Girls: 
z = -Iu2j p = .00003. t = 5*21, p less than . 01 . Boys:, 
z = * 1*5 J P 55 *32.61 >. t - .65). 

An analysis of the total internal control of reinforce- 
ment scores on the 1 AR revealed significant differences be- 
tween Gropp A and Group B, with Ooup A subjects found to be 
significantly more internal than Group B subjects. When boys 
and girls were considered separately* girls in Group a were 
found to be significantly more internal than girls in Group Bj 
and in like manner, boys in Group A were significantly more 
internal than boys in Group B. (Total: z » -5.173 p = .00003 J 

t - 6.1*0, p less than .05. Girls: z = -I 4 .O 3 p * .00003 j 
t - 6.15, p less than .05. Boys: z « - 3 .O 3 p s .0013j 
t s 3*03j P le ss than «05)« 



In addition to a total score on internal control of 
reinforcement, the IAR Questionnaire provides a score for 
internal control of positive reinforcement and for internal 
control of negative reinforcement. Group A subjects were 
found to be significantly more internal in control, of posi- 
tive reinforcement than Group B subjects, (z = -l*.27j 
p a .00003). When toys and girls were considered separately. 
Group A girls, and Group A boys were found to be significantly 
more internal on this variable than were Group B girls and 
Group B boys. (Girls: z = -3.3j P is less than .01. Boys: 
z * -2.2it, p less than .05. Girls: t = 3*023 p less than . 01 . 
Boys: t = k*kb} p less than . 01 .) 

As in the case with positive reinforcement. Group A 
subjects were found to be significantly higher in internal 
control of negative reinforcement than were subjects in 
Group B, (z = - 3*883 p = *00007.% t - U .885 p less than *0l). 
Also while Group a girls were revealed to be significantly 
more internal on this dimension than were Group B girls, 
there was only a trend in this direction for the boys. (Girls: 
z 2 -3.8j p 3 .00007. t = 5.57; P is less than .01. Boys: 
z = -1.5lj P = .0655j t - 1.633 n s ). 
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Results concerning teachers' ratings are presented in 
Tables 5>, 6, and 7* 

As expected, both Group A boys and Group A girls were 
rated significantly higher than Group B boys and girls by 
teachers on the above variables in all conditions, (z « 

-5.71* P less than .01$ t « 6.1*3, P less than .01). 

Thus teachers tended to see Group A subjects as more 
responsible, attentive; cooperative, interested, and polite; 
and less aggressive, defensive and preoccupied than were 
Group B subjects. In addition, they saw Group A subjects 
as manifesting more emotional stability, social concern, 
and participation than Group B subjects. 

Ratings given to students by teachers on 5 relevant 
items of the Lincoln Student Evaluation Form were combined 
to form an "acting-out" , or ."Deviant Bfehavior Score" (DBS). 
Results from this analysis indicated that Ofcoup B subjects 
tended to be rated by teachers, significantly higher in 
"acting-out" behavior than Group A subjects* (z s ~3*5>7j 
p - .00023; t =3.66, p is less than .01). 

Table 8 presents chi-sqaare data for achievement as 
related to internal versus external control of positive and 
negative reinforcement. As can be seen, subjects in Group A 
tend 7 to be significantly higher in both internal control of 

positive, and._.negativ.e„reinforceiaent-than-do subjects in 

Group B, (x 2 s 5>1.6o* p is less than .001), 

Chi-square results indicated that subjects who were in- 
ternal for both positive and negative reinforcement were 
evaluated significantly higher in appropriate classroom 
behavior and attitudes than were subjects who were more 
external for positive and negative reinforcement, (See 
table 9). 

Ifypothesis 3 predicted that those subjects who be- 
lieve that positive reinforcement is contingent upon their 
own behaviors would be more active, striving and directed 
toward classroom achievement and teacher approval of their 
behavior, and thus would be evaluated more positively on 
these variables by teachers than would subjects who believe 
that positive reinforcement is contingent' upon factors 
external to their own behavior. When data for internal 
control of positive reinforcement, only, are analysed, the 
findings are in the predicted direction, (See table 10). 

In like manner, Ifypothesis U predicted that subjects 
who felt that negative reinforcement was contingent upon 
their own behavior would tend to inhibit and suppress be- 
havior which tney believed would result in negative rein- 



Table 5 

TEACHERS' EVALUATION OP CIA.SSROOii EEHaVIOR 
AiJD -TITTUDLS, *AiD il.ASuiiilTY C liLAAC TLiRlS H CS 
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Number 

of 

Pairs 

viilcoxon 

z 

Score 


Compo siti ve 
Positive Evaluation of 
Classroom Eehavior 


Deviant 

Behavior 

Score 




Group A 
vs* 

Group B 


G^ vs. Gg 1 


1 

i 

h vs * h 


Group A 
vs* 

Group B 


49 


25 


24 


42 


-5.71 


-3.92 


-4.1 


-3.57 


p 

Direction 


.00003 


. 00005 


.0001' ' 


.00023 




a ; b 


G, > G 
A B 


B, ;> B 
A ' B 


B >A 



G^ - Girls - Adequate Achievers 
Gg - Girls - Underachievers 
B. = Boys - adequate Achievers 
B = Boys - Underachievers 
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Tajle 8 

CHE -SQUARE FOR ACIEL.VEiui'jT AS RELA'ILD TO IiJTERl'JAL-EXIERItL 
‘ CONTROL OF POSITIVE ,.ND iUJAHVi. REIHlAjRCik jEHT 





C^oup A 


Group B 


Totals 


IP, in* 


38(23.50) 


9(23.50) 




EP, EN 


0(10) 


20(10) 


20 


IP, EN' 


6(5) 


12(9) 


18 


EP, IN 


• 6(7.5) 


9(7*5) 


15 


Totals 


5o 


5o 


:• • 100 - N 



x 2 = 51.60 



p = less than .001 

df =‘3; ' •' 

Number in parenthesis equals expected frequencies 
IPj IN — Int. Control ox Pos. Reinf,; Int, Control of Neg, Reinf. 

EP, EN.3 Ext. .Control of Pos. Reinf. ; Ext. Control of Neg. Reinf. 

IP, EN - Int. Control of Pos. Reinf.; Ext. Control of Neg. Reinf. 

EP, IN = Ext. Control of Pos. Reinf.; Int. Control of Neg. Reinf. 




2Z 



33 



forcementj and thus would appear to bo appropriately con- 
trolled and inhibited in the classroom situation. The 
opposite would be true of students who believed that nega- 
tive reinforcement was contingent upon external forces, 
ouch subjects would tend to exhibit more acting-out and 
deviant behavior in tile school setting. Teachers ratings 
of positive behavior would be expected to be higher for 
the former group than for the latter group. An analysis 
of data relative to hypothesis using chi-square, is 
presented in Table 11. Findings are revealed to be in 
the expected direction* 

When all subjects are considered, (both Group a and 
Group 33), subjects who a" e internal concerning control of 
negative reinforcement tend 'to be rated by teachers as r^ani- 
festing less 11 acting-out” and deviant classroom behavior, 
than were the subjects who are external concerning control 
of negative reinforcement, (box/ D. B.S. means more acting- 
out )* 



When the two groups were considered separately, no 
significant difference was found between subjects in Group A 
in the ratings in deviant behavior given by teachers to 
students who were internal for control of negative rein- 
forcement and students who were external for control of 
negative reinforcement. Thus 3 teachers tend to give both 
internal and external students in Group A similar ratings 
involving 11 acting-out” behavior* (See table 12*) 

When Group B subjects were analysed separately signi- 
ficance was at the . 0 ? level, which indicates a tendency 
for Group B subjects who were more internal for control of 
negative reinforcement to be rated by teachers as displaying 
less u acting-out u or deviant behavior tnan were Group B 
subjects who were more external for control of negative 
reinforcement. (See table 13). 

In further analysis of the data, chi-square were run 
for the total group j for Group Laid for Group B, in order to 
determine the relationship between Inverse Deviant Behavior 
Scores and internal versus external control of positive 
reinforcement. ' Findings relevant ’to this portion of the 
stud^r are suinmarized in Tables lit, l£, and l 6 . No signi- 
ficant difference is ’found when tlie total group is considered 
or when Group ^ was considered. When data involx uig Group B. 
were analysed, it was found that Group B subjects who were 
external for control of positive reinforcement tended to be 
evaluated by teachers as displaying more deviant behavior 
than did subjects who were more internal for positive rein- 
forcement, (x^ - 7 * 22 , p less than . 01 ). 



Table 9 

CHE -SQUARE FOR El,CiiER‘S COMPOSITE POSITIVE EVALUATION AS HEL&QSD 

TO CIULDREN'S DlffiimiL-EXTEfOi/iL CONTROL OF REINFORCEMENT ORIENTATION 
FOR POSITIVE AMD NEGATIVE REINFORCEMENT 



IP, IN 
EP, EN 
IP, EN 
EP, IN 

; Totals 1*2 8 18 32 100 - N 

X 2 = ^7.71 
P - less than .001 
df - 9 

Number in parenthesis equals expected, frequencies 
TCPE = Teacher Composite Positive Evaluation 

IP, IN “ Int. Control of Pos. Reinf.; Int. Control of Neg. .Reinf, 

EP, EN - Ext. Control of Po s.. Reinf. ; Ext. Control of Neg. Reinf . 

IP,: EN - Int. Control of Pos. Reinf.; Ext. Control of Neg-. Reinf. 

EP,. IN s Ext. Control of Pos. Reinf.; Int. Control, of Neg. Reinf. 



TCPE 

29 ) above 


TCPE 

28, below 


TCPE 

29, above 


TCPE 

28 , below 


31(19.71*) 


7(3.76) 


1* (8.1*6) 


,5(26.88) 


0(9.21*) 


0 ( 1 . 60 ) 


. 9(3.6) 


, H(6.1*) 


7(7.98) 


0(1.52) 


' 3(3'.U2 ) 


9(6.08) 


1*(2.72) 


1(1.12) 


' 2(2.52.) 


CO 

— i* 

• 

c— 



Totals 

1*7 

20 

19 



Table 10 

CHE -SQUARE FOR TEACHERS' (XM-0SITE PObi'TEVn EVALUATION ...S RELATSD 
TO CiftLDREN'S IllTSIffl/lL-EXTEffiliL CONTROL 0? RjiIK?0RC3SiiEHT 
ORIENTATION .OR i-OSlTl¥ji RiLIKEORCEtOT 



Control of 
Positive 
Reinforcement 


TCPE 

29, above 


TCPE 

28, below 


Internal 






IP, IN - 
IP, EN 


1*3(39.60) ' 


21 (26; 1.0) 


External 


* 




EP, IN 
EP, EN 


i 5 ( 2 o.Uo) 


19(13.60) 



6o 



bo 



X 2 = 5.73 



Totals 



66 



3b 



100 - N 



P - .02 
df 1 
median = 29 

Number in parenthesis equals expected frequencies 
TOPE - Teachers' Composite Positive Evaluation 

IP, IN £ Int. Control of Pos. Reinf.; Int. Control of Neg. Reinf. 

IP, EN - Int. Control of Pos. Reinf. Ext. Control of Neg. Reinf. 

EP, IN “ Ext. Control of Pos. • Reinf', ; Int. Control of Neg. Reinf. 

EP, EN - Ext. Control of Pos. Reinf,; Ext. Control of Neg. Reinf. 
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36 



Table 11 

CKE-SOUAHE FOR INVERSE DEVIANT ESNAVIO R SCORES' EUR TOTAL 
(SOUP AS REIu.TEJJ TO INTLRNAL-EXTEPJfeL CONTROL ' : "‘" 

OF NEGATIVE REINFORCEMENT 



Totals 



63 



37 



Totals SO SO 100 = N 

X 2 - 9.66 

P “ significant beyond 0.01 level 
df = 1 

DES - Deviant Behavior Scores 
Median = 17 . ... j 

IP,. IN - Int. Control of Pos. Reinf . ; Int. Cc rtrol of Neg. Reinf.. 

EP, IN - Ext. Control of Pos. Reinf. 3 Int. Control. of Neg, Reinf. 

IP, BN - Int. Control of Pos. Reinf. j Ext. Control of Neg. Reinf. 

EP, EN - Ext. Control of Pos. Reinf. 5 Ext. Control of Neg. Reinf. 



Control of . 
Negative 
t Reinforcement 


J 

Total A / B 
Inverse DBS 
17 } or Above 


Total A / B 
Inverse DES 
16, or Below 


Internal 

IP, IN.. 
EP, IN 


32(31*50) 


2U(31.50) 


External 

IP, EN 
EP, EN 


n(i8;5o) 


26(18,5.0) 



31 
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37 



Table 12 



CHL -SQUARE TOR INVERSE DEVIANT BEHAVIOR SCORES FOR 
(BOUP A AS RELATED TO INTERfe E-EX TERNAL CONTROL OF 
NEGATIVE REINFORCEiiENT 



Control of 


Group A 


Group A 


Negative 


Inverse DBS 


Inverse DBS 


Reinforcement 


18 or Above 


17 or Below 


Internal 






IP, .IN 
EP, IN 


21(20. 2h) 


23 ( 23 . 76 ) 


External 






IP, EN 
EP, EN 


2 ( 2 . 76 ) 


h(3,2h) 

i 



Totals 



hh 



Totals 



23 



27 



50 - N 



x = .50 

P - .50 (N. S. difference) 
df si 

1-iedian - 18.23 

DIB z Deviant Behavior Scores 

IP, IN = Int. Control of Pos. Reinf . ; Int. Control of Neg. Reinf. 

EP, IN - Ext. Control of Pos. Reinf. ; Int. Control of Neg. Reinf. 

IP, EN - Int. Control of Pos. Reinf.; Ext. Control of Neg. Reinf. 

EP, EN - Ext. Control of Pos. Reinf.; Ext, Control of Neg. Reinf. 

Number in parenthesis equals expected frequencies. 
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Table 13 

CRE-S ; lkRE FOR INVERSE DEVIANT HL'HAVIOR. SCORES 
FOR GROUP B AS RELATED TO IN 1ERN&L-EXI5RN/CL CONTROL 
OF NEGATIVE REINFORCEMENT 



1 

1 

Control of 

Negative 

Reinforcement 


* Group B 

Inverse DBS 
.» 16 or Above 


Group B 

Inverse DEB 
15 or Below 


Internal 






IP, IN 

■EP,, IN ; 


13 ( 10 . 26 ) 


6(8.74) 


External 




- • 


IP, EN 
EP, EN 


14(16.710 


17(14*26) 


Totals 


27 


23 ' ‘ 



X 2 = 2.56 

p - ,0 9 • 

df = 1 

DBS - Deviant Behavior Scores 
Median - 15,66 

IP, IN -Int. Control of Pos. Reinf . ; Int. Control of Neg. 

EP, IN a Ext. Control of Pos. Reinf . ; Int. Control of Neg. 

IP, EN - Int. Control of Pos. Reinf. j Ext. Control of Neg. 

EP, EN - Ext. Control of Pos. Reinf . j Ext. Control of Neg. 

Number in parenthesis equals expected frequencies. 
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Totals 

19 



31 

5o = N 



Reinf. 

Reinf. 

Reinf. 

Reinf. 
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Table II4 

C lit -SQUARE FOR INVERSE DEVIANT HHAVloR SCORES FOR TOTAL GROUP 
AS RELATED TO IhTK&tJii VxjRSUS nXIERMAL Cur! TEOL Ox 1 
POSITIVE REINFORCEMENT 



Control of 


Total A / B 


Total A / B 


1 


Positive 


Inverse DES 


Inverse DES 


Totals 


Reinforcement 


17 or Above 


l6 or Below 




Internal 








IP, IN 
IP, EN 


36(33) 


30(33) 


66 


External 








EP, IN 


^ (17) 


20(17) 


3 b 


EP, EN 




| 




Totals 


30 


50 


100 



X 2 = .016 

P - ,80 (no significant difference) 
df - 1 

DBS E Deviant Behavior Scores 



Median - 1? 

IP, IN - Int. Control of Pos. Reinf. $ Int, 

IP, Eli - Int. Control of Pos. Re inf . ; Ext. 

EP, IN - Ext. Control of Pos. Reinf , $ Int. 

EP, EN I Ext. Control of Pos. Reinf , 1 Ext. 



Control 

Control 

Control 

Control 



of Neg. Reinf. 
of Neg, Reinf, 
of Neg. Reinf. 
of Neg. Reinf. 



3 k 
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Table 15 

CHE-SQUAHE TDK INVERSE DEVIANT HLiAVIOR SCORES FOR GROUP A 
.AS RELATED TO B«TEHNAL-EX'ijSRNAL CONTROL OF 
POSI T£ VE REINFORCE! ENT 



Control of 
Positive 
Heinforc ement 


Group A 
Inverse DBS 
18 or Above 


Group A 
Inverse DBS 
17 or Below 


Totals 


Internal 








IP, IN 


25 ( 23 . 76 ) 


19(20. 2h) 


| kb 


IP, EN 








External 








EP, IN 
EP, EN 


2(3. A) 


U(2.7 6 ) 


6 


Totals 


27 


23 ' 


50 - N 



Median s 18. 33 
X 2 = 1.16 

P - .30 (No significant difference) 
df = 1 

DBS - Deviant Behavior Scores 

IP^_ IN - Int. Control of Pos. Re inf ■ ; Int. Control of Meg., Reinf. 

IP > EN - Int. Control of Pos. Reinf, ; Ext. Control of Meg.. Reinf,. 

EP, IN - Ext. Control of Pos. Reinf.; Int. Control of Neg. Reinf. 

EP> EN - Ext. Control of Pos. Reinf.; Exb. Control of Neg. Reinf. 

Number in parenthesis equals expected frequencies. 
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Table 16 



CHL -SQUABS FOR INVERSE DEVIANT BEHAVIOR SCORES FOR GROUP B AS 

related to jjmmia^sxmmL control of rasiTivE RoiiUJORCEiiCNT 



i 

i 

I 

\ 

1 

! 

! 



j 

i 

i 

j 

?' 

J 

t 

i 



\ 




* " — n 

Control of 
Positive. 

Reinf or cement 


Group B 
Inverse DBS 
l6 or Above 


Group B 
Inverse DBS 
15 or Belo T .r 


Totals 


Interna] 








IP, IN 


13(11.5) 


12(13.5) 


25 


IP, EN 








External 








BP, IN 


10 ( 11 . 5 ) 


15(13.5) 


25 


EP, EN 






i 



Totals 23 27 50 s N 

X 2 = 7.22 
P - less than .01 
df = 1 

DPS - Deviant Behavior Scores 
Heclian = 15.66 

IP, IN - Int. Control of Pos. 'Reinf. j Int. Control of Neg. Reinf. 

IT, EN - Int, Control o'f Pos, Tleinf.j Ext, Control of Neg. Reinf, 

EP, IN = Ext* Coribrol of Pos. Reinf. j Int. Control of Meg. Reinf. 

BP, EN I Ext. Control of Pos. Reinf. j Ext. Control of Meg. Reinf. 

Number in parenthesis equals exp ected frequencies. 
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Data for hypothesis 2* which predicted that parents 
of adequate achievers would tend to be significantly more 
reactive to their children's achievement behaviors in in- 
tellectual situations and activities than would parents of 
underachievers are presented in Tables 17* 18* and 19. 

Since mothers only were requested to respond to the ques- 
tionnaires* regardless of whether the child had both par- 
ents in the home or only the mother in the home, the results 
involving only mothers* responses are presented. 

Hypothesis 2 was not supported by evidence collected 
in this research when- total number of positive and total 
number of negative reactivity scores* and the total score 
obtained from a c ombination of the two scores were analyzed. 
Nonsignificant difference was found between the parents of 
Group a students and. the parents of Group B students in 
either positive or negative reactivity when.. all such re- 
sponses were considered. Thus* the parents of both Group A 
and Group B .ubjects tended to be equally responsive to their 
children* both positively a nd negatively* in the intellectual 
area as measured by the lels Research Institute Parent 
Reaction Questionnaire. 

when the. total number responses* positive* negative 
and neutral, ..given .as l So * 2 n and/or additional reactions 
to their {children* abilities* interests and performances in 
the intellectual area were inspected* significant differences 
between the two groups werq revealed. The mothers of Group A 
subjects gave significantly more total responsesthan did the 
mothers ojf &oup B subjects. “ (s = -1.77* p = .0381;). 

When the responses selected by the mothers as the 
one response which best described the way in which she 
has - reacted to her child in similar situations most often 
are examined* no significant difference is found between 
the two groups in the responses judged to be positive. 

A significant d iff erence was found when negative responses 
given as first reactions were examined. Mothers* of Group 
B subjects were found to give significantly more negative 
responses as first reactions than did mothers* of Gro up A 
subjects. 

Tables 18 and 19 provide data involving Hypotheses 2 
which predicts that the mother s of Group A students would 
> be "expected to rate their children significantly higher in 
competence; set higher minimal standards and hold higher 
attainment values for their children; and in addition would 
indicate that they were significantly more satisfied with 
their children's performance in intellectual activities; 
than would the parents of G.mip B students. 
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Table 17 



RliX’TTVITI Of MOTHERS TO TbLIR- CrJUBREiH* S INTELLECTUAL 
AOHnSTOiLMT ACTIVITIES 



Number 
■ of 
Pairs 

Wilcoxon 

z 

Score 

P 

Direction 



PR - Ppsitive Response 
1© - Negative Response 

TEA - Total Positive Plus Negative Responses 
1 PR - Pothers 1 1st Positive Response 

l^NR - tethers* 1st Negative Response 
E 

MIR Mothers* Total Responses (Negative, Positive, Neutral, 
and Additional) 

NS - No significant, difference 



PR 


m 


TR " 1 


l st PR 




i 

hcr b 


vs. 

l/ B 


if 

A 

vs, 
jf b 


TA 

M 

i\ 

vs f 
v TA 
h B 


1 PR 

% 

. v fte 

W B 


1 NR 

h A 

vs. 

r? 1 NR . 
a B 


TB 

m a 

vs. 
„ TB 

Mb 


hi. 


U 8 


U 8 


U 6 


1 + 1 + 


h9 


- 1.36 . 


-.61 


-.672 


-. 031 + 


-1.79 


-1.77 


.0869 


.2109 


■.2$lh 


.1+801 


.0367 


.03 81+ 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


h b ™ 

V® 


TB 

m a 

y 

.. TB 
iiB 
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Table 18 



i UTTERS 1 ATTITUDES TOWARD. Till ACKC.AA.iUNT 
EEKA/TGAS Ox ELIii CKCLDRLH 



Numb er 
of 

Pairs 



Wilcoxon 

z 

Score 



Direction 



l-jinimal 

Standards 


Attainment 

Value 


Competence 

Evaluation 


Parental 

Satisfaction 


*k VS • 


i 

,JQ j 

• 

W 

> i 

i 


m a vs * m b 


U A vs ‘ ® B 


■■ bh 


23 

! 

1 


38 


h2 . 


• .288 


.22+ 


-U.03 


-2.6.7 


.3897 


.UQ52 


•00003 


.0038 


NS 


NS 


• A > B 


A ^ B j 

i 



H - Mothers’ Adequate Achievers 
i M_ - Mothers’ Underachievers 
us Z No significant difference 
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Wo significant differences were^ found between the 
parents of Group - students and the parents of Group B 
students in the minimal standards they held for their 
children* nor in the degree of importance they attributed 
to their child doing well in school. Both groups of par- 
ents tended to set high minimal standards :.or their children 
and to feel that it was very important for their children 
to do well in school. 

However* there were significant differences between 
the parents of Group A v\l,iects and- the parents of Group B 
subjects in the way that they rated their children in compe- 
tence and in the parents rating of satisfaction with neir 
children’s school progress. P- rnnts of Group a students 
tended to feel that their children 'were more ‘competent than 
did the parents of Group B students. The parents of the 
Grouj;) A students also tended to -feel more satisfaction in 
the progress made by their children in the school setting. 

Tables 20 and 21 presents the mean scores and t-test 
analysis of clie responses made by mothers to the interview 
questions presented to them. Results indicated that when 
the responses of the mother 1 r- ox the total Group A (boys 
and girls) were compared with the mother’s of the total 
Group . B i ia, significant differences were found* except for 
Satisfaction-Dj ^satisfaction, (t 2.19* P less than .05). 
The mo tlier’s of subjects in Group A manifested significantly 
rljore satisfaction concerning their children’ s academic- 
intellectual achievement than did the mother’s of the 
subjects in Group B, 

* . % 

When the mother’s of the boys in Group A were compared 
witji. the mother’s of the toys_in Group B* no significant 
differences were found* except concerning the variable 
Satisfaction-Dissatisfaction, (t = 2.36* p less than .05)* 

No significant differences were found between mothers of 
Group A girls and the mothers of Group B girls in any area. 

C. bex~ Differences 

Tables 22* 23* 2 l<* 25* 26 * 27* and 28 present results 
of analyses of sex differences for the predictor variables 
employed in - the re search. -or boys in both groups were 
compared with girls in both groups on total internal versus 
external control of reinforcements as measured by both the 
IAR and the Battle I~if no significant differences were 
found between boys and girls in this variable. 

’when the tyo groups were considered Separately* no 
significant difference was found between boys and girls in 
Group A on internal control of reinforcement as measured 
by the Battle I-B. _b never* when the boys and girls in 
Group B were compared* a significant difference was found* 
with boys in Group B found to be more internal than girls 
in Group B. (a = -3»02* p =.0011; t~3«55* P less than .01). 
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When the two groups were considered separately concerning 
the total score on the IAR, Girls in Group were found to be 
significantly more internal on the total IAR, and for internal 
control of negative reinforcements than were "boys* (t s -2.07, 
p less than .05; t = -2.69, p less than .01). Mo significant 
differences were noted between boys and girls in Group. B. 

When the total group of boys were compared with the total 
group of girls, girls were found to be rated significantly 
higher by teachers on classroom behavior and activities, and 
personality characteristics. (See Table 2lu ) (z = -2. # l8, 
p less than .05). 

When the two groups were considered separately, no 
significant difference was found between boys and girls in 
Group A in this variable, a significant difference was 
found between boys and girls in Group B, with girls in 
Group B evaluated significantly higher by teachers than 
boys in Group £• (z - -1.23, p less than ns; z - -2.5U, 
p is less than .01). 

Table 25 presents t-test analysis of TCPE and DBS. As 
can be noted, girls tend to manifest less 11 acting-out” and 
deviant behavior than do boys. ( High DES score indicates 
less acting-out behavior.) (t - -2 .69. p less than .01; 
t= -2.93* P less than .01). * 

When the total group was considered, the parents of 
girls were" found to be significantly more reective concerning 
their daughter* s intellectual achievements, (i.e. gave a 
larger number of total reactions concerning their children* s 
intellectual activities), than were the parents of the boys 
in this study, (See table 26. t = -2.3I4, p less than .05; 
t = -2.11,. p less than .05). . 

Concerning sex differences found relating to responses 
from the personal interview, when the mothers of all boys were 
compared with the mothers of all girls, (see Table 26), signi- 
ficant differences were found for the variables concerning Par- 
ent 1 s-Expectancy, (t=2.95* p less than ,01); Satisfaction-Dis- 
satisfaction, (t=2.98, p less than .01); and Minimal Standards, 
(t-2.55 , P less than .05). The mother 1 s of girls expressed 
higher expectancy' levels, higher degree of satisfaction with 
their daughter 1 s . accoraplislmients, and higher minimal standards 
in the academe area, than did the mothers of the boys. 

When the mother * s of the boys in Group A were compared 
with the mother *s of the girls in Group A, no significant 
differences were found on any variable except in minimal 
standards. The 'mothers of Group A girls held higher minimal 
standards for their daughters than did the mother Vs of Group 
A boys, (t - 2.07, p less than ,05). When the mother* s of 
the boys in Group B were compared with the mother* s of the 
girls in Group B, no significant differences were found on 
any of the variables. 
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ns = Not significant 
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SEX DEtf'FiiiLiJCi.S 



’yEACHERS 1 COiJrOoi'iii rOoITIVL ^V^ikTION OF 
CLASSRQGi-i. BaiiAVIOR JiTTITODIio, . j:D 
fLRbOF-.LI'ii Ci-FiHfiC'ffiRI&TICS 
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Boys 

vs. 

Girls 


1 

i 

1 

^ VS * G A 


b b vs * g b 


Number 

of 

Pairs 


47 


-21* 


21* 


wilcoxon 

z 

Score 


-2.18 


- 1.23 


-2.54 


p 


.011*6 


.1093 


.oo55 


• Direction 


G ? B 


NS 


G r .> B 
B B 



B - Boys - Adequate a chi evers 

A 

Ra- " ^u*l s - Adequate Achievers 

Bg - Boys *• Under aclii evers 

- Girls - Underaclii evers 
NS s No significant difference 
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MOTHERS' MEAN SCORES OF RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE CONCERNING THEIR CHILDREN’S 

ACADEMIC -INTELLECTUAL ACHIEVEMENTS 
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Table 28 

MOTHER'S MEAN SCORES ON INTERVIEW RESPONSES CONCERNING THEIR CHILDREN'S 

ACADEMIC - INTELLEC TUAL ACHIEVEMENTS 
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Earlier i inclines by Crandall, Katkovsky* ncl 
rrcs^on (1962)* Ceilura* .'(196U ) and Chance ( 1965 )* 
are supported by. the results of twis .investigation. 

These authors had suggested that a belief in self- 
responsibility constitutes a mo tivational influence 
upon achievement performances in t-iat the child who 
feels that he* rather then someone els^ ic. responsible 
for his successes and failures appears to show greater 
initiative- -in seeking higher grades* intellectual re- 
wards* and teacher approval. 

One source of explanation for sorn^ of the find- 
ings in this study is hotter* s (l9Sh ) social learning 
theory, hotter asserts tnat the potentiality of any 
behavior occurring in a given situation is some function 
of the expectation that the particular behavior will 
lead to a goal* and tae reinforcement value of that 
goal* (expressed in his fundamental formula B.P.~f (E/r. V, ) ). 
Thus the behavior that a c iiild manifests should be a 
process involving the choice among alternative ; behaviors 
of those behaviors with the highest potential of maximizing 
learned gratification in a given context, hotter (i960) 
has pointed out that internally defined needs in a ■ 
psychological situation* (the meaningful environment in 
. which behavior occurs)* do not solely determine behavior* 
Rather the goals available in the situation and the 
accessibility of the goals* or the expectations t tat a 
given individual has of attaining his valued goals* or 
the* particular situation determines whether the dis- 
positions f will actually occur. These expectations- also 
represent the consequences, oi experience in a particular 
type of psychological environment* The constant ex- 
posure to conditions in which past success has been 
limited* and/or scams unavailable in the present* gen- 
eral^ leads to l'ow expectations of future success. 

Thus underachievers and adequate achievers are 
presumed to have been differentially rewarded by 
parents* teachers and other significant persons for 
stating beliefs indicating that they rather than other 
persons were responsible for the successes and failures 
they experienced in intellectual achievement situations. 
Since intellectuall?/ proficient students more often 
rewarded* with prais,.* promotions* high grades* and 
therefore are more willing to admit responsibility for 
such instances. ’On the otherhand* the less proficient 
students more often receive negative rewards* -Clow . 
grades* punishments* etc#) which;- re suit in lowered self 
esteem in academic: situations* 'a nd therefore are less 
prone to admit that tney cause these consequences in 
such situations; and. are ..-ore prone to blame external 
forces* 
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Studies by Efraii (1963 )> Lipp, Lolstoe* and 
Randall (1967)* and Phares (1968) collaborated in 
the finding that external subjects- were more defensive 
and thus had provided themselves uith a less threaten-* 
ing explanation for their failure. It is conjectured 
that since the children in the adequate achieving group 
have failed less often in academic situations they do 
not feel as great a need to be and/or feel defensive 
about their failures. They have not as often practiced, 
defensiveness in this area nor have they as often been 
reinforced for being defensive in situations in which 
they have failed. By contrast* the children in the 
underachieving group should develop more extreme ex- 
ternal attitudes than the children in the adequate 
achieving group as a defense reaction to perceived 
reduced opportunities and choices for intellectual and 
academic rewards. 

In line with the theorizing above* when the two 
subscores on the IAR* internal control of* positive rein- 
forcement* (i/)* and internal control of 'negative rein- 
forcement * (I-)* were analyzed separately* the adequate 
achievers were found to be significantly more internal 
in control of both positive and negative reinforcement 
than were underachievers. When boys and girls were 
considered separately* girls in the adequate achievers 
group were revealed to be si g nif ic an tly more internal 
on both variables than were the girls in the under- 
achievers group* while only a comparable significant 
difference was found for the boys on internal control 
of positive reinforcement* but not for internal con- 
trol of negative reinforcement. 

Expectations concerning the likelihood of success 
or failure reflect social learning in the sense that 
they- are built up for specific and related behaviors 
as a consequence of the individuals direct or indirect 
history of positive and negative reinforcements (Rotter* 
i960). The data indicate that adequate achieving girls 
are more prone to assign response bility to themselves 
rather than to others for both the successes and failures 
which eventuated from their intellectual, achievement 
efforts. The differential reinforcement history experi- 
enced by adequate achieving girls as contrasted with 
boys* probably results in their not feeling as great 
a need to be defensive about failures* as is true in 
the case of both adequate achieving and underachieving 
boys. 

The Hack of a clear differentiation between 
boys in the adequate* achieving group and boys in the 
underachieving group relative to negative reinforcement 
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suggests that basically the culture is the same in 
this respect for all boys in this socio-economically 
disadvantaged group. They’ tend to see the world with 
•some degree of anomie; and themselves as having little 
control over their destinies in intellectual-academic 
achievement situations when negative reinforcements 
are involved* Thus, for Afro-American toys externali- 
zation might be both an adaptation and a reaction to 
a real situation in which they perceive themselves as 
being in a marginal position in an 11 All Powerful Society 11 . 
For' this group of boys perceiving locus of control as 
external represents an effort to cope with feelings of 
despair and hopelessness that arise from their realizing 
the improbability of successful achievement in the pre- 
vailing educational situation. 

The Battle I-E, a more u unstructured 11 measure of 
internal versus external control than the IA R, also 
indicated that when the total group was considered,, 
adequate achievers x^ere more internal tuan underachievers, 
when the scores made by boys and girls were considered 
separately, however* the girls in Group’ A' were revealed 
to be significantly more internal than girls in Group B, 
but this was not true of the boys* Ifc significant dif- 
ference was found in internal orientation between boys 
in Gtoup A and boys in Group B, as this variable was 
measured by the Rattle I-E. As was noted earlier, while 
adequately achieving and underachieving boys are probably 
differ! entially rewarded for academic achievement, tins 
is not true of more general situations in which this 
group of socio-disadvantaged boys are involved outside 
the classroom. Basically the culture ie, the same for 
both Group A boys and Group B boys* 

It might be noted that when sex differences were 
analyzed, underachieving boys are found to be more 
internal than underachieving girls in more general 
situations, (as measured by the Battle I-E). This 
finding again seems to be related to the fact that the 
general cultural expectations for. boys are different 
from the general cultural expectations for girls* 

(Warner, ±9h9, Winter bottom, 1958; Ausubel, 1963)* 

Thus, in u reai life 11 , situations boys a ie expected 
to tales more responsibility in directing their own lives; 
in planning future goals and in peer group relationships* 
■Thus they tend to develop in the direction of internal 
orientation in such conditions more readily than do 
girls. Girls exist in a more protected environment; and 
are- more often found in situations in which learning and 
direction are provided for them* There appears to be less 
-.difference between the educational and the ’general life 
situation for girls than there is for boys.' 



As predicted, Adequate Achievers were rated signifi- 
cantly higher than Underachievers by teachers in class- 
room behaviors and attitudes and personality character- 
istics in all conditions. Group A 1 s higher evaluations 
on this variable may be directly related to apparent 
desire for approval from teachers, parents and from 
significant others, and/or to their tendency to show 
greater initiative in seeking intellectual rewards. 

Since the more internal subject does not feel that 
his goals will be handed to him, it should be expected 
that he would display greater effort and persistence 
in trying to acquire intellectual-academic objectives. 

This more intensive interest in academic success tends 
to result in a greater acquisition of concepts and 
skills' which'! s:of ton subsequently reflected in higher 
performance scores and teacher evaluations. Studies 
indicate, (Cronbach, I960,* Crandall, 19 ^ 3.1 McGhee, 1968 ) 
That teachers 1 grades and ratings are often dependent as 
much, if not more, on tho way the teacher perceives the 
student’s approach behavior in the above areas, as they 
are on the student’s actual knowledge and skill. Be- 
haviors such as cooperation, persistence, active, posi- 
tive participation in classroom activities, and attention, 
may be' intricately involved, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, in the criteria for teachers’ evaluations. 

When boys in both groups were compared with girls 
in both groups, "girls, even in Group B, were rated signi- 
ficantly higher in classroom behavior and personality 
characteristics than were boys. It seems probable that 
girls have been differentially treated for conforming, 
cooperative, compliant behavior^ and rewarded positively, 
more often for “lady-lilce” behavior. Boys are probably 
more independent and less conforming in the classroom, 
and have been rewarded, positively, more often for such 
” man-like” behavior • 



Girls in general may have more need to use teacher 
reactions and the reactions of other significant adults 
to define the competence of their efforts than did the 
boys. Thus girls 1 classroom behaviors may be more uni- 
form, regardless of achievement, and consequently less 
related to the I-E control variable chan boys. 

As expected from the previous findings on teacher 
ratings, .when deviant behavior was analysed, it was 
found that as a total' group. Adequate Achievers tended to 
display less deviant behavior than did Underachievers. 
When intragroup data were inspected separately, signi- 
ficant differences were found only within the under- 
achieving group where' more external subjects for control 
of positive reinforcement were rated as manifesting 
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significantly more acting-out behavior than those subjects 
who were more internal for control of positive reinforce- 
ment. In like manner, a trend- was revealed for subjects 
who were more external for control of negative reinforce- 
ment to also be rated as displaying more deviant behavior. 

Thus deviant behavior, for the subjects in this 
study seems to be related to both achievement and to the 
degree of control over both negative and positive rein- 
forcement which a subject experiences. Poor achievers 
tend to display more acting-out behavior when they do 
riot feel that they are in control of positive and/or 
negative reinforcements. They also tend to place respon- 
sibility,' for both successes and failures on persons and 
conditions outside themselves. Lower deviant behavior 
scores are obtained for the adequate achievers who also 
tend to be more ’ internal $ i.e., to perceive control over 
their own successes and failures. The implications of 
the present findings are clearly relevant to certain 
broad theoretical considerations relating to deviant 
# behavior. 

Merton (1958) argues for the homogeneity of the 
American culture, largely resulting from complex mass 
communication media and vast public educational .systems. 
Although- the American society is differentiated and 
stratified, he asserts that certain cultural emphasis 
or goals are pervasive throughout the country. For 
exampl' , nearly all Americans are enjoined to strive 
for achievement or success in both material and per- 
sonal areas. 

lowever, vahithin the larger structure, Merton 
distinguishes as the two major aspects of a social 
system the organized set of normative values ■ (cultural 
structure), and the institutionalized channels of 
access for attaining these values by legitimate means 
(social structure). These two elements are considered 
to vary independently of each other. Although there 
is pervasive awareness of the goals and values of the 
dominant society,' the availability of legitimate means 
to obtain these goals are not uniformly distributed, 
i.e., the institutionalized channels of access to the 
recognized cultural goals are not available to some 
members of the society, notably the Afro-Americans, the 
subjects of the' present study. Merton views deviant 
behavior as a consequence of the disparity between 
culturally emphasized values and socially restricted 
access to legitimate means of attaining these values. 

Tliis socially - induced phenomenon is thus viewed as 
responsible for the higher rates of deviance in the 
socio-economically disadvantaged group* 
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Seeman (1959) also believes that subjects who 
feel alienated from tne main stream of society and 
feel powerless to control the occurrence of the out- 
come or reinforcement he seeks* will have a higher 
expectancy that socially unapproved behaviors are 
required to achieve his goals. lessor* et al ( 1968 ) 
asserts that “deviance and conformity represent the 
outcome of multiple influences and determinants in 
both the person and his situation* 11 postulating that 
limited access in the opportunity structure* anomie* 
and access to illegitimate means should all tend to 
vary together. Tneir f innings indicated that deviant 
behavior is selected from among possible, adaptive 
alternatives when other (conforming) alternative be- 
havior seems to offer few success experiences. 

Parallel to Iierton*s social structure explanations* 
lessor (1962* 1968) theorized that when personal didjunc- 
tions (i.e. * highly valued oals and low expectations of 
attaining them) pervade numerous lif e-areas* there 
obtains a condition denoting intrapersonal strain. Often 
the subject caught in such a situation will adopt alter- 
native behaviors* which are often socially unapproved* 
but which* have a higher likelihood of leading to satis- 
faction. This particular formulation is most critical 
where expectations of . attainment in a variety of areas 
of life are generally low* (what Rotter (i 960 ) terms low 
freedom ox movement). 

Since adequate achievers are reinforced f or soci- 
ally conforming behavior by occupying a more favorable 
position in the academic achievement situation, they 
tend not to find reinforcing the manifestations of de- 
viant behavior. On the otherhand* underachievers* who 
have fewer success experiences* are* theoretically in 
a position more conducive to the production of deviant 
behavior. Thus in the present study pressures to adopt 
deviant .alternatives to attain their goals are highest 
in the underachievers group* and controls against de- 
viance are lowest. 

It is possible to view (as does lessor) deviant 
behavior as goal directed behavior which occurs despite 
the probability of negative personal and social con- 
sequences. According to lessor* such behavior is con- 
tingent upon tue fact that* for some socially disad- 
vantaged chi ldren conforming behavior is often unsuc- 
cessful in achieving academic goals. Findings reported 
here suggest that such might be the case for the under- 
achieving suojects in this study. 
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Some attempt was made in the present study to 
relate achievement and internal-external control of 
reinforcement to parental variables* On the Fels 
Research Institute Parent Reaction Questionnaire, no 
significant differences were found between the mothers 
of adequate achievers and underachievers when the total 
number of positive and negative responses were compared* 
However, when the total' number of all responses, in- 
cluding positive, negative and neutral, given as first, 
second, or additional reactions (to their children’s 
abilities, interests and performances in the intellectual 
area) were compared, significant differences between, 
the mothers of the two groups were revealed* The 
mothers of adequate achievers gave significantly more 
total responses than did the mothers of underachievers* 
When the differences between the two sexes were con- 
sidered, the mothers of girls were found to be signi- 
ficantly more responsive than the mothers of boys* In 
this particular socio-economic group., parental attitudes 
and; behaviors may have less impact upon, and t therefore 
be less predictive of, the acadeipic performance a nd 
the internal- external control orientation of boys* 

.. ; j 

The more intensive total responsibility manifested 
by the mothers' of all adequate achievers as compared with 
underachiever s; and by the mothers of girls as compared 
with boys, may! indicate mo*re total concern to provide 
data in a situation such as this one; more information 
about the child; and/or more interest in the child* 
Contrarily, the above data might suggest that the 
mothers of underachievers and the mothers of. boys, 
generally, tend to be either less interested and con- 
cerned about their children or tend to have less 
^formation about their children. Further research. will 
have to be undertaken in order to test the above con- 
clusions suggested by the data, as well as their 
possible dynamic implications. 

The finding in the study that mothers of under- 
achievers gave significantly inore negative responses 
as first reactions than did mothers of adequate achievers 
might be considered as evidence that the mothers of low 
achievers are more critical of their children in situ- 
ations .related to intellectual achievement, and academic 
activities* Such criticalness may be in reaction to 
. their children’s lack of achievement in the^e areas; or 
it could serve as a factor in their children 1 s lack of 
achievement. The parent might be .responding to a 
realistic appraisal of her child’s progress in school; 

... and/or. by so responding might elicit behavior on the 
part of her child that includes or leads to poor pro- 
gress in intellectual or achievement areas* 

5 : 8 
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In tliis connection* Chance: (1965); and Katkovs ley* 
Crandall and Good (196?)* found that the parent who 
maintains a supportive positive relationship with his 
child is more likely to foster his child 5 s belief in 
internal control than is the parent whose relationship 
\*Lth his child punitive* rejecting* and critical. The 
correlations between parents protectiveness* affection- 
ateness* and nurturance* were somewhat higher (in the 
study cited above) with X- scores than they wore with 
1/ scores* Katkovsky (1967 ) concluded that it seemed 
to be necessary for the child, to have been provided by 
the parent with feelings of security* through loving* 
non- threatening behavior in order to internalize the 
responsibility for the negative reinforcements he receives. 

Results from this investigation indicate that all 
the lathers were quite accurate in rating their child's 
■competence in the intellectual area. Mothers' ratings 
were highly realistic in that their stated ratings of 
competence and the child's actual intellectual ability 
were congruent. The mothers of children who were 
achieving adequately in school rated their children 
in light of their actual accomplishments* while parents 
of underachievers rated their children as having less 
intellectual fitness for school work. 

Mothers of adequate achievers were also signi- 
ficantly more satisfied with their children's progress 
in school than were mothers of underachievers* a 
..finding that relates to the previous finding of the 
reactions by the mothers. The finding that mothers .. 
of the adequate achievers could ;give reliable ratings 
concerning their children's competence* and indicated 
greater feelings of satisfaction concerning their 
children* s success does ndt* however* constitute a 
statement of a relationship involving antecedents of 
their children' s more competent behavior. Because 
the parent states that her. child is more competent 
does not necessarily indicate a cause and effect 
relationship. 

The data in this study indicate that the mothers* 
irrespective of their background or social status and 
of the educational achievement of their children seem 
to set high value upon education and the necessity of 
hard work and conscientious effort in order to reach 
academic goals* as this information is obtained from 
rating scales. This is consistent with 
earlier findings by Merton (1958)* Maccoby (1958)* 

.Cohen (1958)* Sykes (1957) to the effect that 
most Americans* regardless of social class tend 
to strive for monetary and personal achievement j 
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and that all classes of people are not immune or in- 
different to the expectations 1 of 11 respectable 11 society. 
The mothers of Adequate Achievers and the mothers of 
Underachievers did not differ markedly in the minimal 
standards they held for their children 1 s academic 
achievement, nor in the degree of importance or attain- 
ment value that they held for their children obtaining 
high educational achievement levels. That is, both 
sets of parents seemed to feel that it was equally 
important that they set hi 0 h educational go61s for ”• 
their children, and that their children should strive 
diligently to attain these goals.' 

In an attempt to ascertain whether or not both 
groups of parents had equal influence over their 
children^ achievement motivations and behaviors 
through, their own attitudes and behaviors, a. personal 
interview was held with each mother. It was'also 
felt that the structured interview would help deter- 
mine whether or not the actual attitudes and behaviors 
of the mothers were accurately reflected in the ratings 
given by them in the various areas. ‘ 

Findings revealed few significant differences’; 
between the mothers of underachievers and the mothers 
of. adequate achievers in the responses given in the 
interview, situations. While the mothers of girls tended 
to hold higher minimal standards and expectancy values, 
and to be more satisfied with evidence of achievement 
than were the mothers of boys) and tiie mothers of ade- 
quate achievers appeared to be more satisfied with aca- 
demic achievement levels than were the mothers of under- 
achievers; few other differences were obtained. In all 
other areas the mothers of all of the subjects in this 
socio-academic group appeared to give relatively the 
same types of answers to questions po.sed to them in 
the interview setting. Either these parents are. in 
fact not different in their attitudes toward their 
children^ academic-intellectual accomplishments;,’ 
might be less willing to give honest answers concerning 
these differences in an interview situation; .and/or 
interview responses might not be significantly related 
to internality-externality. In future research, an 
attempt might be ma.de to ascertain actual differences 
in child rearing practices relating to positive and 
negative reinforcement and, to achievement motivation, 
rath&r than differences in responses concerning these 
areas. _ ’ 

> 

"•-‘Relatively little work- has been dohe on antece- 
dents for developing attitudes of internal versus ex- 
ternal' coKtlo I "Of reinforcements.' In this study on 
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the responses given by the mother was analyzed. Perliaps 
the father or father surrogate plays as significant or 
more significant role in determining intemality- exter- 
nality. In future research the attitude of the fathers 
toward their children^ intellectual-academic achieve- 
ment should be determined. 

The consistent indication that lower socio-economic 
level groups are more external may imply that direct 
cultural teaching of internal-external attitudes occur 
(Pharesj 1 965$ Phares* 19o8j Graves and Katkovsky, 196U). 
It is inferred that some of the. parents of this socio- 
economically disadvantaged group of children intention- 
ally or inadvertantly encourage external thinking in 
order to provide their children with a n cushion” to 
defend themselves against perceived limited opportunities 
and abilities for success. The direct teaching concern- 
ing causation by the parent possibly follows closely 
the model x/hich the parent presents to the child con- 
cerning his own external vs. internal orientation. 

Purther investigation will determine the relationship 
between such antecedents and the internal versus external 
control of reinforcements personality construct. 
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CffiPIER V 



USE TO IE ijADE OF FINDINGS 



Chapter V 

US£ TO Be ifeDE OS FINDINGS 



The purpose of this investigation was to study the socio- 
econoniically disadvantaged child and his level of' school achieve- 
ment * as related to the internal versus external control of 
positive and negative reinforcements* .personality constructs * 
classroom behavior* and parental attitudes concerning class- 
room behavior and school achievement, although many socially 
and economically disadvantaged children tend to score below 
average on achievement tests* there are many children who 
are classified as socially and economically disadvantaged 
who score within the normal range or above* on such tests. 

In this study an attempt was made to determine some of the 
variables that would account for a better understanding of 
the "adequate achiever" in this low income group. 

Since some, of the variables employed in the present study 
were found to be relevant to the development of the. "adequate 
achiever" in the socio-eco nominally disadvantaged group* edu- 
cators and psychologists should study the pc ssibilit.ies. of 
using such lcnowledge to provide more effective training and 
specifically directed motivational efforts for the disadvantaged 
child who has not been successful in using his intellectual 
potential aid his general capacities for academic advancement 
as well as general movement- toward over-all social and econo- 
mic adequacy. . * 

Special efforts should be instigated to suit the styles 
and needs of both the internally oriented and the externally 
.oriented child. The teacher should be motivated to develop 
techniques for teachings training* and rewarding differenti- 
ally those students who assign responsibility for intellectual 
failures and/or successes to himself or to others. Thus a 
.study of the possible interrelationships involving deviant 
classroom behavior* lack of interest and motivation for 
adequate achievement in subject areas* and parental attitudes 
concerning classroom behavior and school achievement might 
enable children of low socio-economic,. backgrounds to be 
educated more successfully. 

It is the responsibility of the public school system to 
■meet this challenge systematically and adequa telly and to 
provide more effective schooling* training* and environmental 
circumstances for the socially disadvantaged child. The 
.results of such a. study as the one undertaken should serve 
to encourage and gud.de 'educators in preparing curricula* and 
in developing approaches and techniques appropriate for the 
various cognitive styles and attitudes found among public 
school children. 
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l+o. 


.192 


22 


19 


9 


10 


33 


■ 13 


la. 


Hi 7 


21 


22 


11 


11 


30 


•16 


• 

CM 

-at 


12+3 


Ik 


21 + 


13 


11 


30 


16 


h3. 


12+9 


19 


21 + 


13 


11 ’ 


30 


19 


itlt. 


' 2 o 6 


' lit 


27 


li 


16 


27 


16 


1+3. 


139 


20 ‘ 


23 


11 


12 


23 


lit 


2 + 6 . 


209 


■' 13 


23 


12 


11 


18 


9 


1+7. 


"218 


' 23 


26 


lit 


12 


18 


11 


1+8. 


222 


27 


27 


lit 


13 


26 


17 


h9. 


21+0 


' ' 19 


19 


10 


9 


33 


22 


3o, 


238 


22 


22 


V 10 


12 


36 


13 



7 6 
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DATA 

RAW SCORES ON PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
Boys - Track i - Both Parents in Home 



No, 


Number 


fettle 

I-E 


IAR 

Total 




IAR 

1“ 


TCPE 


DBS 


5l, 


180 


18 


26 


13 


13 


BO 


17 


52, 


113 


16 


27 


13 


lB. 


32 


17 


53. 


126 


22 


2 b 


13 


11 


36 


16 


5B. 


■ 15B 


12 


28 


15 


13 


30 


IB 


55. 


136 


19 


25 


lb 


n 


38 


20 


56. 


138 


2 b 


25 


ll 


iB 


38 


16 


57. 


1U3 


10 


28 


lB 


lB 


29 


15 


58, 


1B0 


. 11 


32 


16 


16 


28 


19 


59. 


191 


15 


32 


16 


16. 


Bi 


18 


60. 


.166 


20 


19 


6 


13. 


28 


16 


61. 


. 220 


15 


2h 


lb 


10 ■ 


29 


16 


62. 


201 


8 


29 


15 


IB 


39 


16 




Boys 


- Track' 


1 - Mother Only in Home 




63. 


101 


15 


28 


lB 


lB- 


30 


19, 


6 k . 


no 


15 ; 


27 


13 


iB 


32 


15 


65. 


112 


6 


28 


15 


13 : 


22. 


13 


66. 


117 


20 


25 


12 


13 


3B 


17 


67. 


' n8 


16 


31 


' 16 


15 


29 


" ‘13 


68. 


121 


' 20, 


29 


iB 


15 


29 


' 18 


69. 


231 


' 19 


25 


lB 


11 


39 


17 


70, 


171 


12 


25 


13 


12 


35 


15 


71.. 


219 


15 


30 


16 


iB 


27 


16 


72. 


18 k 


1 b 


30 


lB 


16 


29 


15 


73. 


197 


19 


30 


15 


15 


30 


18 


?B. 


208 


19 


26 


12 


iB 


29 


17 


75. 


181 


13 


27 


lB 


13 


23 


16 



77 
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DATA. . 

RMj .SCORES OR PREDICTOR .VARIABLES 
iBoys - Track 3 - Ebth- Parents in Home 



Wo. 


Number 


Battle 

I-E 


IAR 

Total 


IAR 

1^ 


IAR 

1“ 


TCEE 


DBS 


76. 


210 


13 


29 


11 


l8 


17 


7 


77. 


207 


21 ■' 


21 


11 


10 


25 


17 


78. 


216 


13' 


25 


12 


13 


26 


17 


79. 


225 


15; 


24 


11 


13 


25 


14 


80. 


122 


19 


23 


11 


12 


28 


19 


81. 


182 


12 . 


26 


14 


12 


19 


0 

s 


82. 


230 


11 


26 


ih 


12. 


27 


i5 


83. 


203 


13 


19 


9 


10 


26 


18 


84. 


150 ‘ 


25 


22 


11 


11 


24 


13 


85. 


125 


19' 


20 


12 


8 


29 


15 


86. 


'227 


18 


25 


12 


13 


28 


17 


• 

O- 

co 


142 


16 


24 


12 


12 


33 


16 




Bbys 


- Track 


3 - Withers 


only in Horae 




88. 


155 


12 : 


29 


14 


15 


22 


9 


89. 


■•-'i5i 


22 


24 


''•9 


15 


27 


•13 


90. 


•116 


13 


'23 


12 


n 


22 


' 12 


91. 


" 173 


• 12 


23 


12 


11 


31 


■15 


92.. 


108 


17- 


17 


8 


9 


22 


• 14 


93. 


153 


10 


29 


15 


14 


24 


-17 


94. 


161 


•• 10 


27 


ii 


16 


32 


: 18 


95. 


, v 217 


. 17 


28 


12 


16 


32 


; .17 


96. 


'.,195 


20 


26 


13 


13 


23 


18 


97. 


178 


7 


26 


11 




20 


.1^ 


98. 


141 


10 


27 


15 


12 


19 


15 


99. 


. .128 


17 


.25 


13 


12 


31 


15 


100. 


.-,.177 


14. 


27 


15 


12. 


20 


9 



78 



84 






O 

ERLC 



Number 

127 

130 

135 

1U8 

157 

160 

169 

167 

17U 

186 

190 

102 

111 

123 

103 

223 

139 

lbh 

185 

163 

213 

205 

215 

21U 

23k 



A-V 

6 

6 

6 

6 

k 

6 

6 

5 

6 
6 
6 
1 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
It 
6 
6 
6 
3 
3 
7 
7 



Girls - Group A 




79 



85 



■fi-S 

6 

it 

it 

5 

5 

6 
6 
3 
it 
5 

5 

1 

2 
it 

6 
5 
5 
5 
it 
7 

5 

2 

3 

6 

7 



P-I F-P-P 

it 2 

6 2 



it 

6 

it 

it 

it 



6 

7 

2 

6 

6 



3 

5 

it 

it 



2 

it 

6 

6 



2 

6 

6 

6 

it 

5 



1 

6 

2 
6 
2 
2 



it 

5 
2 
it 
2 
2 

6 
6 



6 

it 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 



Number 

127 

130 

135 

148 

157 

160 

169 

167 

17U 

186 

190 

102 
111 
123 

103 
223 

139 

HiU 

185 

163 

213 

205 

215 

21U 

23b 



Girls - Group A 

I-P-P F-F-P-R I -PER 

2 6 7 

2 k b 

6 6 6 

6 6 6 

2 2 b 




12 2 





86 



F-NFR 

2 

2 

2 

2 

b 

b 

b 

2 

6 

h 

b 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

b 

b 

b 

1 

h 

2 

2 

b 

2 



S! INPR 

2 

2 

2 

2 

b 

b 

b 

2 

6 

b 

b 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

b 

b 

b 

1 

6 

2 
2 

b 

-2 



Girls - Group B 



Number 

105 

152 



.162 

3 . 61 * 

165 

172 



237 

138 



133 

232 

22k 

229 

109 

131 

192 

11*7 

1U5 

31*9 

206 

159 



209 
218 
222 
21 * 0 . 
238. 






Number 

105 

152 

162 

l6h 

165 

172 

237 

188 



133 
232 
22U 
229 
109 
131 
192 
1U7. 
iit5 
lit?' 
206 : 
15? 
209 
218 
222 
2U0 

238. 



I-P-P 

it 

6 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

h 

6 

6 

2 

it 

k 

k 

2 

6 

6 

it 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

it ■" 



Girls - Group B 




F-NPR 

it 

u 

1 

2 

1 

1 

k 

h 

2 

u 

2 

u 

u 

u 

u 

k 

2 

k 

2 

h 

2 

' k 

h 
'k 
■ 2 



I-WPR 

U 

k 

1 

1 

2 
2 
it 
it. 

2 

it 

2 

6 

it ' 

it 

6 

it 

2 

it' 

2 

7 

2 

it ' ' 

)> 

it ’■■■ 

2 
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Ebys - Group A 



Number 


A-V 


P-E 


S-D 


M-S 


. P-I 


F-P-P 


180 


4 


4 ' 


6 


3 


it 


it 


113 


6 


6 


7 


1 


it 


it 


126 


6 


6 


6 


6 


it 


2 


i3it 


4 


it 


6 


3 


it 


it 


136 


6 


6 


6 


6 


it 


6 


138 


6 


3 


3 


3 


it 


2 


143 


6 


4 


4 ' 


it 


6 


it 


li+O 


6 


3 


3 


it 


6 


7 


191 


3 


6 


6 


3 


it 


it 


166 


3 


6 


3 


3 


3 


2 


220 


7 


7 


7 


6 


6 


7 


201 


6 


3 


2 


it 


it 


1 


101 


6 


4 


3 


it 


2 


2 


110 


1 


2 


4 


1 


2 


2 


U2 


6 


6 


7 


1 


it 


it 


117 


7 


7 


7 


it 


it 


6 


118 


4 


3 


It 


2 


2 


2 


121 


3 


3 


6 


2 


it 


it , 


231 


6 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


171 


3 


2 


2 . 


2 


2 


1 


219 


6 


3 


3 : 


3 , 


2 


2 . 


184 


3 


4 


3 


3 


it 


it 


197 


4 


3 


3 


it . 


it 


it • 


208 


6 


3 


3 ' 


it .. 


it 


2 


181 


6 


6 


3 


6 


it 


2 .■ 
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? 

! 

t 

1 

) 

j. 

\ 

1 



i 

i 

i 

i 



; 




Nuriber 

180 

113 

126 

l$h 

136 

138 

1 b3 

lUo 

191 

166 

220 

201 

101 

no 

n2 

117. 

n8 

121 

231 

171 - 

219 

18U. 

197 

208 

181 



I-P-P.. 

b 

6 

2 

u 

6 

2 

6 

6 

2 

3 

7 

1 

2 

k 

6 

6 

2 

k 

2 

1 

2 

b 

b 

2 . 

2 



Eb"~ 



Group A 



F-PP3. 

b 

7 

6 

k 

6 

h 

k 

6 

1). 

3 

6 

k. 

b 



I-PFR 

b 

b 

7 

b 

6 

u 

b 

6 

u 

2 

6 

2 

b 



2 

7 

6 

b 

6 



U 



1 



u 

b 

b 

b 

b 



8b 



2 

2 

6 

u 

b 

2 

1 

u 

u 

6 

2 

b 



90 



-F-i'iPR 

u 

b 

2 

ii 

2 

U 

2 

2 

b 

2 

u 

b 

. b 
2 
2 
2 
b 
2 
U 
2 
2 

b 

6 

2 

u 



I-HPR 

b 

b 

2 

2 " 

2 

6 

u 

2 

6 

1 

b 

b 

b 

2 

2 

2. ■■ 

1( 

2 

b. 

2 

u . 

it • 

6 

it 

it 



W V^T^7cnrrnr> wi *r»>r > >trw! in*r< i .r !rvW«3W>5e7 «?srai*W» tvwr V 






Number A-V 

210 5 

207 3 

216 4 

225 6 

122 6 

182 5 

230 3 

203 5 

150 5 

125 6 

227 7 

1^2 6 

155 4 

151 6 

n6 3 

173 6 

108 5 

153 6 

l6l 6 

217 7 

195 3 

178 5 

Dtp. ' 6 

128 6 

177 4 



Boys > 
P-E 
3 

3 

3 
6 

6 

5 

2 

5 

4 

4 

5 

6 

3 

5 

3 

5 



Group B 

'-D 

2 

4 

3 



5 



6 

4 

4 

1 

4 

2 
3 
7 

5 
5 

3 

4 



M-S 

4 

2 

4 

5 

2 



5 



2 - 

2 

1 

4 

6 

5 
4 
4 
4 
4 



p-i 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

2 



F-P-P 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

7 

2 

4 

6 



7 

4 

4 

2 

2 



3 3 12 

4 3 12 



3 

■5 

3 

4 

6 

5 



5 

5 ' 

4 

5 
5 
5 



2 3 



85 



4 3 

4 6 

2 2 



5 4 

6 - 4 

4 6 

1 2 



2 

2 

3 

4 
1 
4 
2 ' 
2 
2 




91 



Number 

210 

207 

216 

225 

122 

182 

230 

203 

150 

125 

227 

li+2 

1 # 

l£L 

116 

173 

108 

153 ’ 

161 

217 

193 

178 

litl 

128 

177 



Bo.ys - Group B 
X-P-P ' F-PPR I-PPR 

2 2 2 

1 2 . 2 

2 2 2 

2 it it 

it 6 it 

7 it it 



2 2 2 



2 it it 

it it it 

2 6 6 



6 it it 

6 6 6 

6 6 it 

2 6' it 

2 2 2 



2 3 3 

2 2 it 

2 it it 

2 2 3 

it if 2 

12 2 



if it ■ it 

2 it it 

2.6 6 

2 it . ■ it 

86 



92 



■p-NPR 

it 

■ 2 
it 
it 
2 
it 
2 
6 
it 
6 
it 
2 
it 
it 
it 
2 
it 
it 
1 
it 
2 

' it 
it 
it 
it 



' I-NFR 
it 

2 

it. 

if 

2 

it 

2; 

6. 

it 

6 

6' 

2- 

it 

it 

it 

2 

if 

it 

1 

6 

2 

k 

•if 
.it . 
it 
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Results 



Inter -Rater Reliabilities for the Student Evaluation Form 

Each student was rated by two teachers vi ';h whom he had 
close contacts in the past two years on classroom beha'd.or 
attitudes and. performance (Lincoln High School,. .Graphic 
Student Evaluation Summary, 1967)* An index of behavior 
and attitudes was established by converting the combined 
totals f rom-each .of .. the two ratings into a single score. . 
Calculations’ of inter-rater reliabilities found between the 
two teachers involved in each case are given in Table I 0 
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TABLE / 

INTER-RATER RlLIAHLIHES TOR STUDENT EVALUATION FORM 



School 


Number of 
Students ] 

| 


- 


A 


26 


.9k 


B 


hi 


.93 


C 


h3 


.96 


1 

D 


31_ 


> 

CO 

CO 

« 

i 

J 








E 


91 


.91 


Total. 

i 


2hh 


1 
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APH2MDIX II 
IUSTRUi-Iii'i'i’S USED 



r 

fc 

I- 




Dear Parent: 



Your child has been selected to participate in a study of 
variables related to the ability of children to succeed in school. 

All information collected in this research project will be 
considered strictly confidential* and will not affect your child 1 s 
placement* nor his progress* in school. Names* responses and 
scores will not be used in any publications resulting from this 
study. 

Your consent and cooperation will help us gather data that 
will contribute po sitivoly to the educational achievement of 
the children in our school system. Thank you for your help and 
consideration. 



Please check one: 
Ply child: 



has 



does not have 

my permission to participate in this research project. 

Parent’s signature 

Child 1 s name 



"•WttlJSMT, 



?t*v. 



CONFIDLNTLAL INFORMTION 

No* 

Name 

Address Telephone no. 

BLrthdate Age 

Month Day Year 

Father’s Name Living? ' Dead? 

Father 1 s Occupation * ■ 

Fat her 1 s Address 

Mother’s Name ; • 31 

Address 

Mother’s Occupation ____ 

Guardian ^ ____ : • 

Address ■ 

Guardian’s Occupation ' ‘ • 

Number of brothers 

Ages • 

Number of sisters 

Ages ‘ 
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Name 

Grade 

Birthdate 



The IAR Questionnaire 



Sex * (male or female) - ‘ 

CJiNEHAL. INibTSUCTlOWSs This questionnaire describes- a 

number of coi.mion experiences most of you have in your daily 

lives. These .statements are. presented; one at a time, end 

following each are two possible answers. Read the description 
of the experience carefully, md then look at the two answers. 
Choose the one that most often describes what happens to you. 

Put an X in front’ of that answer. Be sure to answer each 
question according to how you really feel . 

If* at any time, you are uncertain about .the meaning of 
a question, raise your havd and one of the persons who passed 
put. .the que ?t io nnair e s. will come and explain it to you* 

1. If a teacher Passes you to the next grade, would it probably 
be 

..because ..she liked you, ...or . . '• 

b. because of the work you did? 

■ ..-2-1 When -you do -well on a test..at .school, is., it more likely to be 
a. because you studied for it, or .......... 

b. -because the- test- was especially easy? 

— .3... - when -yo-Urhave..-.trouble .understanding^ something in -school, is 

it usually 

a. because the teacher didn’t explain it .qlearly, or. 

b. ~ listen carefully? 

h. When you read a “ Sto ry - and can’ t remember- ‘much of it, is it 
usually . ^ , 

a. ' because the* story 'wasn’t well- written, or 

b. because you weren’t interested in the story? 

Suppose your parents say you are doing well in school. Is 
this likely to happen 

a. because your school work is good, or 

b. because they ere in a good mood? 

6. Suppose you did better than usual in a subject at school. 
VJould it probably happen 

a. because you tried harder, or 

b . because someone helped you? 

7 . When you lose at a game of cards or checkers, does it usually 
happen 

a. because the other player is good at the game, or 

b. because you don’t play well? 

92 
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8. Suppose a person doesn’t think you are very bright or clever, 

a. Can you make him change his mind if you try to, or 

b. are there some people who; will tuink you* re not very 

bright no matter what you do? 

9. If you solve a puzzle quickly, is it 

a. because it wasn’t a very hard puzzle, or 

b. because you work on it carefully? 

10. If a boy or girl tells you that you are dumb, is it more 

likely that they say that 

a. because they are mad at you, or 

b. because what you did r-eally wasn’t very bright. 

11. Suppose you study to become a teacher, scientist or doctor and 

you fail. Do you think this would happen 

a. because you, didn’t work hard enough, or 

b. because you needed some help, and other people didn’t give 

it to you? 

12. When you learn something quickly in school, is it usually 

a. because you paid close attention, or 

b. because the teacher explained it clearly? 

13. If a teacher says to you, ll Iour work is fine”, is it 

_ a. because- you did a good job, or * 

b. something teachers usually say to encourage pupils? 

14. When you find it hard to work arithmetic or math problems 
at school, is it 

a. because you didn’t study well enough before you tried 

them, or . " 

b . because the teacher gave problems that were too' hard? 

l£* When you forget something you heard in class, is it # 

_a. because the teacher didn’t explain it very well, or 

_b. because you didn’t try very hard to remember? -■ 

16 , Suppose you weren’t sure about the answer to a question 
your teacher asked you but your answer turned out to be 
right. Is it likely to happen : 

a . because she wasn’t as particular as usual, or 

b. because you gave the best answer you could think of? 

17# When you read a story and remember most of it, .is it usually 
a. because you were interested in the story, or 

b . because the story was well-written? 

18. If your parents tell you you’re acting silly and not think- 
ing clearly, is it more likely to be 

a. ' because of something you did, or 

b. because they happen to be. feeling cranky? 
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19m ’when you don't do well on a test at school, is it 

_a. because the test was especially hard, or 

b. because you didn't study for it? ' 

20. When you win at a game of cai’ds or checkers, does it. happen 

a* because you play real well, or 

b. because the other person doesn 1 1 play well? 

21m If people think you're bright or clever* is it 

a* because they happen to like you, or 

b. because you usually act that way? 



22m If a teacher didn't pass you to the next grade, would it 
probably be • ' ' 

a. because she 11 had it in for you 11 , or 

b. because your school work wasn't good enough?* 

23m Suppose you don't do as well as usual in a subject at school, 

W o julcl this probably happen 

a. because you weren't as careful as usual,, .or . 

bm because, somebody bothered you and kept you from working? 

2hm If a. 'boy or girl tells- you that you are bright, it is usually 

a, because you thought up a good idea, or 

__ b. because they like you? 

25>. Suppose you became a famous teacher, scientist or doctor 1 . Do 
you think tills would happen 

a, because other people helped you when you needed it, or 

b. because you worked very hard? 

26. Suppo.se your parents say you aren't doing well; in your school 
. .work,- Is this-, likely to. happen more 

a. because your work isn't very good, or 

b. because they are feeling cranky? 

27* Suppose you ar.e showing a friend how to play a game and he 
has trouble with it. Would that happen 

a . because he wasn't able to : understand how to play, or 

b . because you couldn't explain it well? 

28. When you find it ' easy to work arithmetic or math problems 
at school’, is it usually '' 1 

a. because the' teacher gave you especially easy problems, or 

b. because you studied your book well before you tried them? 

2 9m When you remember something you heard in class, is it usually 

a. because you tried hard to 'remember, or * a 

b. because the teacher explained it well? ' * * 

■ 9h 
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30* If you con't work a puzzle* is it more likely to happen 

a. because you are not especially good at working puzzles* or 

b . because the instructions vreren ! t written clearly enough? 

31. If your parents tell you that you are bright or clover* is it 
more likely 

a. because they are feeling good* or 

_b. because of something you did? 

32. Suppose you are explaining how to play a game to afriend and 
he learns quickly. Would that happen more often 

_a. because you explained it well* or 

b. because he was able to understand it? 

33* Suppose you r re not sure about the answer to a question your 
teacher askes you and the answer ^ you givg^ turns out to be 
wrong. Xs '‘it‘"Iikery to happen . 

_a. because she was more particular than usual* or 

b. because you. answered too quickly? 

34. If a teacher says to you* ” Try to do better”* x*oyld it be 

because this is something she might say to get pupils 

to try harder* or 

b, because your work wasn 1 1 as good as usiial? 
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Parent Reaction Questionnaire 
1, Instructions to Parent 

We know that parents react to their children 1 s abilities., 
•interest? and performances in many different ways, * The type of 
activity in which the child is engaged makes a difference in how 
parents react. For example., the way a parent responds when the 
child tries ! : to build something mechanical often is quite dif- 
ferent from this parent 1 s response to his child 1 s reading skill. 
Sometimes the way. parents react to . their children is different 
from the 'way they feel they should 'react. At present we are 
interested in finding out more about how parents really do 
react toward their children rather than what parents feel they 
should do. 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to learn more about 
your reactions to your child 1 s activities in the intellectual 
area., which would include such activities as reading* spelling* 
arithmetic*' learning* s tudying and remembering. 

To make it convenient for you* we have described a num- 
ber of everyday situations involving a parent and child. For 
each of these situations we have listed a number of ways a 
parent might react. F-r ’examples 

.. When X became tired from playing sports outside 

- 2 a. ■ I did not interfere. .. _ ’ 

. b. I made him take a nap. : 

1 c. I encouraged him to do something else. 

d, I. became annoyed with him. 
x e. I told him he needs more practice. 

Read the description of the situation. Then from the 
.statements which follow it* select the one which best describes 
the way you have reacted -to your child in similar situations. 

Place a 1 J,n front of that statement. select the state- 

ment which describes your second most usual reaction" and place 
a 2^ in front of it. If of the additional statements de- 
scribes ways in 'which you have responded to your child in 
similar situations* place an x in front, of it. T v.:: that 

the above example is marked indicates that- the parent usually 
reacts in the manner described by sentence c.j that the next 
most usual reaction of the parent in that type ox situation 
is described in sentence* a.'; and that the parent also responds 
in the manner described in sentence e. at times,. 

If; your child has never been in the type of situation de- 
scribed*' place an (X) in* front of the number of that situation* 
omit it and continue with the next one. Remember* be., sure to 
indicate what you really do and not whet you think you ought to do* 
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2 , Intellectual Area 



S.* 



b. 

c. 



d. 

e* 




3 . . 
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when X showed improvement or did well in a school. subject 

I gave him (her) a hug or 3iiss or expressed rag affection 
for him (hsr) 

I told him (her) lie (she) : V- very well in that subject. 

I told him (her) I would like him (her) to work harder 
in his (her) other subjects too. 

I said very little about* it* 

I told him (her) that lie (she) is showing good scholastic 
ability. 

I told him (her) that he (she) could still do better, 

when X began to tell me about something he (she) had 
learned in school. 

I listened but didn’t say much. 

I talked with him (her ) and showed interest in* what he 
(she) was saying. 

I told iiira (her) that I was pleased that he (she) under- 
stood the material, ' * • • — 

I told him (her) that he (she) .seemed to know, the mater- 
ial well. ‘ " ■ 

I explained the tilings discussed in school that* he (she) 
didn ’ t completely understand. 

I told him (her) that he (she), needs to pay closer 
attention to the teacher’s explanations. 

When X. brought home a low grade from sciiool - .. 

I asked him (her) why he (she) got the low grade, 

I told him (her) that I was. ahhoved. * 

I didn’t say anything about it. 

I told him (her) that* his (her) other grades were good. 

I told him (her) that he (, c he) needs to improve, 
i told him (her) the grade wasn’t too bad and that he 
(she) probably would do better the next time. 

When X didn’t completely, understand something I was 
explaining or teaching him (her) 

I got Impatient and spoke a little sharply. * • 

I let the matter drop. 

I corrected him. (her ) and explained it in a simpler fashion. 
I told him (her) to listen more carefully. 

I told him -.(her) that he. (she) seemed to understand most 
of it clearly.. . fc : ' . “h .. 

I -told him (her) it didnjt .matter . and that 1 would explain 
it later, and that I’m sure he (she) would understand. 
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when X was -doing school rorfc at home 

I told him (her) I am very pleased with his (her) progress. 

I showed him (her) some ox his (her) mistakes* 

I told him (her) to try to work harder at it than he (she) 
did before* 

I was too busy to pay much attention to what he (she) was 
doing. 

I told him (her) I am glad he (she) is interested, in his 
(her) school work. 

when X read something out loud 

I suggested that lie (she) rrractice more. 

I clidn l t say anything. 

I told him (her) that he (she) is doing very well. 

I listened and talked with him (her) about the material 
he (she) had read. 

I corrected his (her) errors and shoxred him .(her) how 
to improve. 

when X was a little careless with his .(her) school work, 

I didn’t say anything, 

I told Iiim (her) I. was disappointed in him (her), 

I picked out those things he (she) did carefully and told 
•him (her) that he (she) did a good job on those. 

I told him (her) that his (her) work was poorer than usual. 

I suggested that he (she) work harder on it. 

I showed an interest in what he (she) was doing and asked 
him (her) to tell me about it. 

When X. recited or showed tuat he (she) remembered 'most of 
the information that he ( she ) had been taught some time 
ago (such as a story* poem* or some general information) 

I told him (her) he (she) should try to learn the rest of it, 
I commented on how* good his (her) memory is.’ 

I told him (her) he (she) did fine. 

I didn’t say any tiling about it. 

I told him (her) I was very pleased and expressed affec- 
tion to him (her). 

I told him (her) I was sorry lie (she) couldn-’t remember 
the rest of it. ' , 



When X finished Ms (her) school work very quickly 

I told him (her) I’m pleased that he (she 1 ) can do the 
work so fast. 

I told him (her) that I’m happy he (she) catches on to 
tilings so quickly. 

'I didn’t comment on that. 

I told him (her) he (she) should spend more time on his 
(her) work, 

I told him (her) that’s fine. 

I told him (her) that he (she) prabably would forget 
the material because he (she) did it so fast* 
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10. When X wanted his (her) homework checked 



_a. I told him (her) that he (she) had done c good job and 
that I would show it to his (her) father (mother). 

b, I found his (her) mistakes for him (her) and made him 
(her) correct them. 

c, I told him (her.) 1 thought he (she) should bo able to do 
better. 

d. I praised him (her) for the things he (she) had done 
correctly. 

e. Since I was busy, I told him (her) to ask his (her) 

father (mother) to check it. 

11. When X asked me to explain some information to him 
(her) or give him (her) the meaning of a word. 

^a. I suggested he (she) ask his (her) father (mother). 

b. I first aslced him (her; what he (she) thought and then 
corrected him (her). 

_c. I told him (her; that he (she) needs to learn how to 
find out such things for himself (herself ) % 

d. I told him (her) that he (she) catches on to things 
very quickly. 

_e, I told him (her) I was glad he (she) was interested 
in learning new things. 

12. When X said something that indicated childish reasoning 



_a. I told him (her) that he (she) was wrong and was being 
childish. 

b. I corrected him (her). 

c. I told him (her) to think about the matter more care- 
fully. 

d. I didn't say anything. 

Q m I told him (her) that I was glad he (she) was interested 
in the subject. 

f. I told him (her) he (she) was clever and imaginative to 
be able to make up something like that. 
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P “ Positive 
N - Negative 



■ Neut - Neutral 



Scoring System for the 
Parent Reaction Questionnaire 
© 
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Scoring Sj^stem for Parent Reaction Questionnaire — . Appendix C 

We have used both a weighted and an unweighted scoring 
method and get very similar prediction from the two. However , 
you may wish to try both. The following are the directions 
for the total PRQ instrument. You can adapt -them, as necessary. 

Subscores ■ are obtained for each of the four areas: in- 

tellectual, physical skills, artistic and mechanical. One of 
these inay.be used separately to predict a dependent variable 
in a particular area, or they may be summed to get a general 
parent reaction measure. For either the weighted or unweighted 
method we disregarded responses which the parent merely checked 
and used only those for which he gave a'l or 2 rank. 

Unweighted method (for each area): 

Positive reactivity . Count the number of times a parent 
gave either a 1 or 2 rank to a positive response (see key). 

Divide this sura by 2 times the number of items out -of the 12 
that the parent answered- (because this is the total number -of 
positive responses he coul d' have given, considering those situ- 
ations in- which his child has had experience), For example, 
if parent answers IX) of the 12 items, divide the number of 
positive responses he gave by 20.' 

‘ Negative reactivity . Repeat above for negative responses. 

Total reactivity for each area . This is sort of general 
parental responsiveness, disregarding p raisin g, or critical 
direction of the responses. Sura positive and negative reactivity. 
As is apparent, this will account for all overt responses , but 
leave out neutral non-responses. - .. 

. Weignted method: • 

Do, as above except weight a rand of 11 1 11 .given by parent 
as 2, and a rank of n 2 n given by parent as 1. Divide sura of 
weighted positive responses by 3 times the number out of the 12 
items -that the parent answered. (Again, if the parent hajjpened 
to answer 10 of 12 items, the divisor would be 30.) Divide the 
negative weighted sum by the same denominator* v 
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Parent Reaction Questionnaire 
i. Instructions to Parent 

From last year 1 s interviews with parents, we learned 
that, parents react to their children's abilities, interests 
and performances in vn any different ways. We also found that 
the type of activity in which the child is engaged makes a 
difference in how parents react* For example, the way a parent 
responds when the child tries to build something mechanical 
often is quite different from this parent's response to his 
child 1 s reading skill. Sometimes the way ' .parents react to - 
their children is different from the way they feel they should 
react. At present we are interested in finding out more about 
how parents r eally do react toward their children rather than 
what parents feel they should do. 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to learn more about 
your reactions to your Guild's activities in the four general 
areas whech we discussed previously. These areas are: (a) in- 

tellectual activities (reading:, spelling, arithmetic,, learning, 
reiiiembering, etc,) 3 (b) phy si cal skill s (sports, running, 

climbing, bicycleriding,, etc, J] Cc) arti stic activities (draw- 
ing, painting, clay modeling, music, dramatics, etc. )j and 
(d) mechanical activities (wood-work, metal work, using tools, 
sewing, weaving, etc. ). 

To make it convenient for you, we have described a number 
of everyday situations involving- a •parent and child. For each 
of these situations ire have listed number of ways a parent 
might react. For example 

when X became tired from playing sports outside 

2 a . I did not interfere.- 
b . I made him take a nap, 

1 c. I encouraged him to do something else. 

d. I became annoyed with him. 

x e. I told him he needs mere practice. 

Read the description of the situation. Then from the 
statements which x olio w it, select the one vriiich be st de scribes 
the way you have reacted ‘to your child in similar situations. 
Place a 1 in front of that statement. Pfext, select the state- 
ment which describes your second most usual reaction and place 
a 2^ in front of it. If any of the additional stat omont j de- 
scribes ways in which you have responded to your child in 
similar situations, place an x in front of it. The way that 
the above example is mar iced indicates that the parent usually 

reacts in the manner described by sentence c.j that the next 

most usual reaction of the parent in that type of situation 
is described in sentence a.j and that the parent also responds 
in the manner described in sentence e. at times. 
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If your child has never been in the type of* situation 
described, place an (X) in front of the number of that situation, 
omit it and continue with the next one* Remember, be sure to ■ 
indicate wliat you really do and not what you think yo u ought to do. 

2. Intellectual Area 

1. When X showed improvement or did well in a school subject 



P a . I gave him (her) a hug or kiss or expressed my affection 
for him (her). ■ 

r b. I told iiii.i (her) he (she) did very well in that subject. 

ZKo. I told him (her) I would like him (her) to work harder 

~ * in his (her) other subjects too. 

neutd . I said very little about it. , 

ft e . I told him (her) that he (she) could still do better. 

jvj f. I told him (her) that he (she) is showing, good scholastic 

ability. 

2. When X began to tell me about something lie (she) had 
~ learned in school. 

neuta. I listened but dicing say much. * • 

P b. I talked viith him (her) and showed interest in what he 
(she) was saying. ' 

Pc. I told him (her) that 1 was pleased that he (she) under- 
stood the material. \ ... 

P d . I told him (her) that he (she) seemed to know tne mater- 
ial wellc 

ft e . I explained the things discussed in school. that he (she) 
didn't completely understand. •!... 

N f . I told him (her) that he (she) needs to pay closer atten- 
. tion to the teacher 1 s explanations. 



3.- . When X brought home a low grade from school. 

ft a.- I asked him (her) why he (she) got the loti, grade, 
ft b. I- told him (her) that I was annoyed. • ■ ■ 



rout e. I didn’t say anything about it. 

P d . I told him (her) that his (her) other grade's were good, 

ft e. I told him (her) that he (she) needs to improve. 

P f . I bold him (her) the grade wasn* t too bad and that he 

(she) prabably would do better the next time. 

il. When X didn’t . completely understand something I was 

explaining or teaching him (her) 
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ft a. I got impatient and spoke a little sharply. 

I let the matter drop. * ■ * 

I corrected' liijra (her) and explained it in a. simpler fashion. 
I told him (her) to listen more carefully. 

I told him (her) that he (she) seemed to under stand most of 
it clearly. • 

P f. I\ told him. (her) it didn't matter*, and that/l vculd explain 
• it later, and that I'm sure he (she) would understand. 
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5. 



P a. 
U b . 
N c. 



lieut.d. 




jSm 

N a« 
neut.b. 
F c. 
P cl. 



N e. 



J7. 

neut.a . 
M b . 
P c. 

N d. 
-N e. 

P f. 
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. N a. 
P b . 
P c. 
neut.d . 

. P 6r 



H f. 
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P a. 

‘ P Lb. 



neut.c. 
- W d. 



_P e. 
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When X was doing school work at home 

I told him (her) I am very pleased with his (her) progress. 
I showed him (her) some o 1 his (her) mistakes. 

I told him (her) to try to work harder at it than he 
(she) did before. 

I was too busy to pay much attention to what he (she) 
was doing. • 

I told him (her) 1 am glad he (she) is interested in 
liis (her) school work. 



When X read something out loud 



I suggested that he (she) practice more. 

I didn ] t say anything. 

I told him (her) that he (she) is doing very well. 

I listened and talked with him (her) about' the material 
he (she) had read. 

I corrected liis (her) errors and showed him (her) how 
to improve. 

When X was a little careless with his (her) school work 

I didn ! t say anything. . * 

I told him (her) I was disappointed in him (her) 5 
I picked out those tilings he (she) did carefully and 
told him (her) he (she) did a good job on those. 

I told h jiii (her) that his (her*) work was poorer’ than usual. 

I suggested that he (she) work harder on it. 

I showed an interest in what he (she) was doing and asked 
him (her) to tell me about it. 

when X recited or showed that he (she) remembered most of 
the information that he (she) had been taught some time, 
ago (such as a story^ poem/’ or" some general- information} 

I told him (her) he (she) should try to learn the rest of it 
I commented on howgood his (her) memory is. 

I told him (her) he (she) did fine. s 
I didn't say anything about it. 

I told him (her) I was very pleased and expressed affec- 
tion to him (her). 

I told him (her) I was sorry he (she) couldn ! t remember 
the rest of it. 

When X } f ini shed his (her) school work very • quickly 

I told him (her) 1 1 rn pleased that he (she) can do the 
work so fast. 

I told him (her) that 1 1 m happy he (she) catches on to 
tilings so quickly. 

I didn r t comment on that. 

"X ;’told him (her) he (she) should spend more time on liis 
"(her) work. x . 

I told him (her), that 1 s fine.-; 

I told him (her) that he. (she) ■■ probably would. forget the 
material because he' (she) did it so fast. 
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10. When X *>;anted Ms (her) homework checked 
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I told him (her) that he (she) had done a good job and 
that I would show it to his (her) father (mother). 

I found his (her) mistakes for Mm (her) and made him 
(her) correct them. 

I told Min (her) I thought he (she) should be able to 
do better. 

I praised him (her) for the things he (she) had done 
correctly. 

Since I was busy* I told Mm (her) to ask (her) father 
(mother) to check it. 

When X asked me to explain some information to Mra (her) 
or give Mm (her) the meaning of a work 

I suggested he (she) ask his. (her) father (mother) about" it. 
*1 first asked him (her) what he (she) thought and then 
corrected him (her). 

I told Mm (her) that he (she) needs to learn how to find 
out such things for himself (herself). 

I told him (her) that he (she) catches on to things very 
quickly. 

I told him (her) I was glad he (she) was interested in 
'learning new things. 

'When X said something that indicated childish reasoning 

I told him (her )• that he (she) was wrong and was being 
childish. 

I corrected him (her). 

I told him (her) to think about the matter more carefully. 

I didn’t say anything. 

I told him (her) that I was glad he (she) was interested 
'in the subject. 

I told, him (her) he (she) was clever and imaginative to 
be able to make up something like that. 
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Mothers 1 Attitudes Toward The Achievement Behaviors Of 

Their Children 

(Fels Research Institute Evaluation Form) 

Ik HIiIluiC flllj * COi 

Ue would like you to evaluate your- child’s competence in 
academic and intellectual tasks in comparison with. other 
children his age (including, such things as reasoning, learning 
ability, memory, reading, spelling, arithmetic, and other 
formal school subjects*) On this sheet there are. eight dif- 
ferent phrases describing levels of competence. Let’s read 
them carefully* To the left of these statements is a line. 

Put an X on the line at the point that best represents your 
judgment of your child’s intellectual competence. . 

Does exceptionally better than others his age, 

Is much more competent than others his age. 

Is moderately more competent than others his age. 

Does slightly better than others: his age. • 

Does slightly worse than others his age. 

Is moderately less. competent than others his age. 

Is much less competent than others his age. • 

Does extremely worse than .others his age. 
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INlELLECTUio. iJKii: 



i.ilI'HilAL S'C'iivD.iRDS 



r. i-yrp. 



Now we would like you to indicaue your miniraal standards 
for your child * s performance in school work and other intel- 
lectual activities. The phrases below indicate levels of 
competence of performance. Make an X on the scale at the point 
which best represents the level of competence where you would 
begin to feel dissatisfied with your child* s performance. In 
other words* how poorly would your child have to do before you 
would beffin to feel dissatisfied? 



Does exceptionally better tnan others his age. 

•Is much more competent than others his age. 

Is moderately more competent than others his age,, 
_ Does slightly better than others his age. 

" Does slightly worse than others his age. 

^ Is moderately less competent than others his age. 
^ Is much less competent than others his age. 

^ Does extremely worse than others his age. 
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INT^iALCTUAL area: 



SATISFAC HON-DISSATISFAC TL ON 

diss^f^^ e -r' , °'' lld 11 - C ® y0U to indicate how., satisfied' or 
dissa uisi led you are with your child's performance in school 
subjects and other intellectual activities. 



. I am completely satisfied with his performance, .■ 

. I am highly satisfied with his performance. 

, I am moderately satisfied with his performance. 

I am slightly satisfied with his perfo rmanefe. 

I am slightly dissatisfied with his performance. 

C am moderately dissatisfied with 'hi A performance. 



_ I am highly dissatisfied with his performance. 

- 1 com Pletely dissatisfied with his performance. 



1210 ■■ 
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INMliECTUfiL ASM: IriFORTaWCA 



Tills time we would like to know how important you feel 
it. is for your child to do well in academic and intellectual 
subjects and activities. 

’ It is extremely important to me that he do well. 

_____ It is very important to me that he do well. 

It is somewhat important to me that ho do well* 

It is slightly important to me that he do well. 

••• It is relatively unimportant- to me- that he do well* 
it is-'-ccmpletely unimportant to me that he do - well* 
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GRAPHIC BTOUJvf EViAUAMXJN bUiL^HY 



Name JLst --.Red 

No* of Teachers Reporting 2nd Blue 

3rd ~ Green 

- Items Used for Deviant Behavior Score 
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Interview I 

PARENT INTERVIEW BEGIRDING CHILD'S ACHIEVEMENT BEHAVIOR 



ERIC 
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In tills interview there are many things we want to .find out 
about X, his- interests, abilities, activities, etc. We ! re also 
very interested in your feelings about these and some of the 
specific incidents that have occurred which make you feel as 
you do. Wherever you can think of a specific incident that 
pertains to the question or /illustrates your feeling, be. sure 
to. fering it up. In answering questions about their children, 
it ! ‘s natural for parents to think in terms of other children 
as well. We would like youybo’ try to think in terms of X 
only and tell us your feelings about Mm (her), unless of 
course you are making a comparison of X with other children. 

We also would 'like' you'to~try to separate your feelings, ^atti- 
tudes and actions with respect to X' from those of your wife 
(husband) since' we' will ’obtain' her (his) impression separately,. 

We have divided the questions into separate groups ..based 
on particular types of activities^ for example, sometimes we 1 11 
be talking about sports and physical activities, sometimes 
school work and sometimes mechanical and manual activities. 

Before starting the questions in each area, I will give you 
a ‘ brief' description of the types of activities and skills ■ 
which we wish to cover. At first the questions will 'be very 
■ • - specific and I will ask you to rate your impressions of the 

feelings about X on scales I will give you. Afterwards we 
— ■ • - wil 1 ‘ • tkHS gus s your rating in detail, aid at that time, I hope 
you will bring up any of Your feelings, or incidents that 
have occurred which you think are relevant. 

I. Intellectual Area 

Let T s begin by talking about X*s academic and intellectual 
... .-performance. We. want to cover both the^ things he does in 

school and those he does at home which involve his intellectual 
and academic abilities. We xrill talk abput such things as Ills 
ability to reason, to learn and to remember. We also will be 
talking about his general schoolvork. 



Rating Scales 



Let* s go back now and discuss the choices you made 



1* E (obtain description of child 1 s performance on which 
parent bases: E) 

■2* Satisfaction-dissatisfaction 



3 . Minimal standard s 
E. General standards 

A? "‘Vr (obtain reasons why the child 1 s participation is 
important to the parent) 



22b 
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Intellectual : Specific Questions 



1. What grade is X in this year?' 

2* How often do you and X discuss his school work (both as far 
as content of his subjects and his progress is concerned)? 
a* What' tilings do you usually ask him about? 
b, . ’How much have you discussed his attitude toward school 
with him? • 

3* What were X ! s grades on his last report card? ( Elaborate 
strong and weak areas. ) 

a. How did you feel about them in general? 

b. What did you say to X about his grades? 

U. How well do ills grades fit with your idea of his abilities? 
(Elaborate) 

a. Ha.ve you discussed this with X? Describe. 

5. Ideally,, what kind of grades would you like X to get at the 
present time? Why ? 

6. In general, how low would X's grades have to get before 
you f d be dissatisfied? 

7. Can you describe a time when you were particularly pleased 
with X for his school work? What did you do? 

8. When have you been displeased with some aspect of X r s school 
work? What did you do then? 

9 * Parents use different ways of indicating their satisfaction- 
wit h their children's progress in school. In what ways do 
you show your satisfaction with X in this respect? 

10. Parents also use different ways if indicating their dissatis- 
faction with their children's school work. In what ways have 
you expressed your dissatisfaction with X concerning his 
school work? 

11. How far would you like to see him get in his education? 
a. What in particular would you like him to get out of 

his future education? 



12 . 



Children often do spend time at home on intellectual ac- 
tivities such as reading books, practicing spelling, doing 



arithmetic or other problems, etc. 

a. Do you encourage X to spend more or perhaps less of his 
time on such things? How do you do this? 

b. How often do you and X work' on such things together? 

Can you describe such an incident? 

c. How much effort does he put into any work he does at 
home along these lines? What have you said to him about 

this? 125 
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13. How do you usually react when X is particularly curious and 
interested atout some, subject (such as nature, geography, 
history, etc.) and wants to learn more about it? 

II4. ’ How do you feel about parents providing experiences and 
materials for their children to add to what they learn 
at school? Why? 

a, What have you done in the home to stimulate -and 

encourage X*s interest in intellectual activities^ 
b„ What in particular did you want him to get out of tills? 
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